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AT CATAWBA IN SOUTH CAROLINA Bowaters are now the basic paper industry—into packaging, tissues, 
completing 2 new hardboard mill—on the same site building boards, even drainpipes. Now the pattern 
as their recently built 38 million dollar pulp mill. takes shape in North America. 
Scheduled to get under way in June, it will make 160 NEW MARKETS 
million square feet of hardboard a year—the fastest It was not only the call of the woods that took 
production cycle of any hardboard plant in the world. Riteinks tt Cons: Sinead by the raw y 


And that is not its only distinction. material of the paper and board industry, Catawba is 


NEW PRODUCTS also close to the major furniture-preducing centre of 

This hardboard mill marks the beginning of a new the United States. For them, a special board. For 

phase in Bowater activity in North America—diversi- Bowaters, a steady market. For the economy of the 
fication. In Europe, Bowaters have developed beyond South, benefit. 


facts point to a buoyant future for Bowaters > 


IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 








CANADA * AUSTRALIA + NEW ZEALAND : 





AND IN GREAT BRITAIN - SOUTH AFRICA’: REPUBLIC OF IRELAND * NORWAY - SWEDEN ~ FRANCE BELGIUM * ITALY 






























= Portrait of the Week— 


DR. VERWOERD, who had been asking for it, got it 
—though not at the hands of the people he had 
been asking for it from. The Queen telegraphed 
that she was shocked and the Prime Minister that 
he was deeply grieved—both of them much more 
promptly than they had expressed their feelings 
over Sharpeville. A Daily Herald correspondent 
in South Africa was arrested, along with other 
journalists whose fate is as yet unknown; the 
foreign editor of the Toronto Daily Star was 
detained and his despatches interfered with; the 
editor of Africa South had to flee the country; no 
F mention was permitted in the local press of the 
names of people arrested or of Dr. Verwoerd’s 
assailant; and Mr Louw, Minister of External 
Affairs, said that there was complete freedom for 
the press in South Africa. In Australia the big 
swing to Labour in a by-election was held to be 
largely because the Menzies Government had 
refused to join the rest of the Commonwealth in 
condemning South Africa’s racial policies. 


* 


PRESIDENT DE GAULLE made friends in London: it 
remained to be seen whether he had influenced 
people. In Algeria he faced an intensified effort by 
the rebel government, which called for recruits to 
a Foreign Legion. Britain accepted an American- 
Canadian compromise on fishing limits—six miles 
territorial waters and a time-limit to foreign fishing 

in a further six—and aroused what fishermen 
described as ‘intense resentment’ in those who are 
used to fishing in the troubled waters three miles 
off the Icelandic coast. Also at Geneva, Britain 
rejected the latest Soviet plan for total disarma- 
ment. It was announced that a NATO base is to 
be built in Crete, which is Greek; in Cyprus, where 
the same arrangement would have saved a lot of 
bloodshed, we .went on haggling over British 
bases. Mr. Kou Teh Lou cooked breakfast for Mr. 
Huan Hsiang, the Chinese chargé d'affaires in 
London, and then sought political asylum. It was 
not revealed what he had given Mr. Huan Hsiang 
for breakfast. Ulanova, the Russian prima baller- 
ina assoluta, went into semi-retirement with a 
pension of a thousand more roubles a month 
than Marshal Bulganin, in very complete retire- 
ment as a former Prime Minister. 


* 


THE GOVERNMENT accepted the Royal Commis- 
sion’s recommendation of more pay for doctors. 
Death and disablement on the roads in February 
were a third as high again as a year ago, and the 
Minister of Transport was chivvied in the House 
of Commons for doing nothing about it but talk. 
One of the Liberal Party’s honorary treasurers 
resigned, complaining that the party’s standing 
committee had taken over his functions. There 
was jockeying for the position of treasurer of the 
Labour Party, vacated by Mr. Bevan, and both 
the Labour and the Conservative Parties made a 
bid for ‘the voice of youth’ by making encouraging 
noises at the Young Socialists and the Young 
Conservatives, respectively. 


; * 


PRINCE ANDREW was baptised, in Jordan water. 
Mr. Armstrong-Jones’s best man withdrew, and 
the bridegroom selected a second best man, thus 
providing a new subject for the suckers-up and 
showers-off to write about in the popular papers. 
Quite a lot of European royalties said they 
couldn’t come to the wedding, and that was bliss to 
the gossip-writers, too. 








* 


THE MOST REVEREND DR. JOOST DE BLANK, Arch- 
bishop of Cape Town, called on the Dutch Re- 
formed Church to repudiate apartheid, or to 
sever its connection with the World Council of 
Churches, pointing out that Churches through- 
out the world had uncompromisingly rejected 











racial] discrimination in any form. 
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NEW CRUCIF 


HE traditional Christian meditation for Good 

Friday is upon a broken-hearted god dying 
on a cross, but Christians might with profit vary 
the subject. The bodies in the streets at Sharpe- 
ville, the squalid camps for the homeless which 
still litter Europe and North Africa, the tortured 
inhabitants of Hiroshima in 1945, the obscene 
sights which met the gaze of the Allies entering 
Belsen—ali of these are in a sense the same 
thing. Love is sneered at, goodness defeated, 
gentleness despised, mercy abandoned. On Good 
Friday, when the blinkers are off, it is possible 
to see that we do not mean well, that our inten- 
tions are not good, that everything does not turn 
out for the best, and that the worst happens. 

‘La vie est impossible,’ said Simone Weil, 
echoing the long line of Christian writers who 
have built their superstructure of faith on the 
foundation of a divine despair. For, Christian or 
not, we cheat and betray, deny and desert, tor- 
ture and kill one another all the time. Unwilling 
t» diagnose our own terrible madness, or take 
adequate precautions against it, we continue to 
lay waste each other’s lives. For much of the 
time it is possible to escape the pressure of our 
self-knowledge by withdrawing into hallucina- 
tory states of one kind and another. Nationalism 
and militarism, State-worship and _ racialism, 
materialism and ambition, indifference and re- 
ligiosity, and pitiful human delusions. Good 
Friday is the unbearable moment of lucidity. 

Christians are often encouraged in their Good 
Friday meditations to see themselves in the role 
of the persecutors of Jesus. Though most people 
who fill church pews would presumably find it 
difficult to imagine themselves nailing any living 
creature to a piece of wood, it is not really very 
hard to see with what readiness we all consent 
to cruelty, if only by carefully staying away from 
contemporary crucifixions. Like so many of the 
catastrophes of our own time, the judicial murder 
of Jesus moved towards its conclusion on oiled 
wheels once the familiar machinery had been 
started. With the demented logic we have re- 
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cently seen white man employ against black, 
Fascist against Jew, and dictator. against dis- 
senter, the Jerusalem mob howled for blood on 
the lunatic grounds that goodness was a blas- 
phemy against God, while in’the background the 
Establishment deprecatingly washed its hands. 
The whole episode has precisely the atmosphere 
ot demonic leadership, bureaucratic muddle and 
individual cowardice in which we have come to 
discover that the worst happens. 

Life is impossible, yet only a couple of days 
after Good Friday, Christians are celebrating 
the joys of immortality. Good Friday shows God 
passive, obedient to the cruelty of man. Easter, 
at once the most ingenuous and subtle of re- 
ligious mysteries, shows God active, bursting 
triumphantly out of the grave-clothes of the 
human condition because His nature can no 
longer be contained. The truth of the event 
seems to be that love, the only reality, is inde- 
structible, and that the worst we can do is 
ultimately powerless against it. It is the same 
truth that is echoed in the great visionary cry of 
Juliana of Norwich that ‘all shall be well, and 
all shall be well, and all manner of things shall 
be well’ and in Kirillov’s moment of under- 
standing in The Possessed. 

‘Everything’s good.” 

‘Everything?’ 

‘Everything. Man is unhappy. because he 
doesn’t know he’s happy. It’s only that. That's 
all, that’s all! If anyone finds out, he'll become 
happy at once, that minute. .. . It’s all good. 
I discovered all of a sudden.’ 

‘And if anyone dies of hunger, and if anyone 
insults and outrages the little girl, is that good?’ 

“Yes! And if anyone blows out his brains for 
the baby, that’s good. And if he doesn’t, that’s 
good, too. It’s all good, all. It’s good for all 
those who know it’s all good. If they knew that 
it was good for them, it would be good for 
them, but as long as they don’t know it’s good 
for them, it will be bad for them. That’s the 
whole idea, the whole of it.’ 

It is by rubbing together the two halves of the 


Easter meditation that the fire of charity is 
produced. 
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Murder Will Out 


HE first reaction to the attempted assassina- 
‘Lan of Dr. Verwoerd must be surprise that 
it did not happen a long time ago. No dictator- 
ship can behave in the brutal and bloody way 
that his has been doing without eventually 
leading someone to the conclusion that the 
simplest way to topple the tyrant is to shoot 
him dead. 

The second feeling is the hideously ironic 
sense of relief that the assailant was a white 
man. The reaction of the trigger-happy South 
African authorities against the black population 
might, if the shots had been fired by a black 
man, have led to a bloodbath beside which 
Sharpeville would have looked like a Sunday- 
school picnic. (It was Lord Mountbatten’s quick- 
thinking announcement that Gandhi's assassin 
was a Hindu—long before the fact could be 
definitely established—that saved what might 
have been a terrible slaughter of Moslems. It is 
possible to wonder whether any such man of 
good will would have been found around Dr. 
Verwoerd if he had been wounded by a man 
of the opposite colour.) 

But what now? One immediate problem has 
been solved by the wounding; Dr. Verwoerd, 
frém all accounts, will not be fit to travel to 
Britain in time for the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ conference. This gives the South 
African Government the chance to get out of 
attending the conference at all, and they would 
be well advised to take it. But even if some 
deputy comes, it is likely that the defence of the 
apartheid policies of his Government will be less 
fanatic than Dr. Verwoerd’s would have been. 
(It follows, too, that the criticisms of it will in 
that case be less severe; but not even the most 
other-worldly member of the South African 
Government can by now be in any doubt about 
the attitude of the rest of the Commonwealth— 
and indeed of the world—to its policies and prac- 
tices.) 

The more important question, however, con- 
cerns the effect of the assassination attempt inside 
South Africa. As far as one can judge from the 
confused and uncertain situation that reigns there 
as the country slips helplessly into anarchy, it 
almost certainly means that things have been 
made more hopeless by it. There has been a 
noticeable rallying to Dr. Verwoerd, by no means 
all of it stemming from natural sympathy with 
a wounded man; a closing of the ranks is dis- 
cernible, and some of the ranks are or might 
have become opponents of the mad policies of 
his Government. If and when he fully recovers, 
a martyr’s crown is almost certain to be offered 
him, and he is the sort of man to ask for one 
if it isn’t. 

The result, therefore, is likely to be that—so 
long. as the forces of ‘law and order’ can main- 





Reliable reports from South Africa inform 
us that the wife of our Cape Town 

Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie 
(who is herself the Cape Town corre- 
spondent of the ‘Daily Herald’) has been 
arrested under the Emergency Regulations. 
Mr. Mackenzie, we understand, has so far 

not been arrested, 











tain an increasingly precarious control—the 
policies of Dr. Verwoerd and his Government 
will be applied with increasing rigour and 
fanaticism. This, in turn, will lead to further 
resistance, and this, with all the moderate leaders 
of African opinion in gaol, inevitably means 
further violence. So violence begets violence, and 
that violence begets more violence, and there 
is no foreseeable end to the bloody cycle. It is 
just possible that, if Dr. Verwoerd is too badly 
hurt to return to active public life for a con- 
siderable time, he may be replaced by someone 
who at any rate knows that the present policies 
are unworkable, even if he does not recognise 
that they are also wrong. But the chance is slighter 
than if Dr. Verwoerd had been removed from 
the scene peacefully and constitutionally. For 
yet another week, the only thing it is possible 
to say with absolute certainty about the South 
African situation is that things will get worse 
before they get better. 


Refugees, 1960 

HE United Kingdom Committee has raised 

four million pounds for World Refugee Year 
—twice the amount originally aimed at—and no 
thanks to the British Government, which con- 
tributed a measly £200,000. But there are still 
110,000 refugees left in Europe alone, most of 
whom have been in camps for the past fifteen 
years, with little hope of anything better, and 
their needs will not end with the end of World 
Refugee Year, which is now very close. So there 
is every reason to help them further by spending 
half-a-crown on Refugees 1960, ‘a report in words 
and drawings, by Kaye Webb and Ronald 
Searle, published this week by Penguin Books, 
who are forgoing their profit on the venture, as 
are the paper suppliers, printers, bookbinders and 
booksellers, so that all proceeds, after the bare 





From Refugees 1960 
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cost of production, can go to the United Kingdom ~ 


Committee. Author and artist visited a number of 
refugee camps in Austria, Italy and Greece last 
winter, and they have been moved by what they 
saw and heard to do their best work: the text 
is instinct with pity and irony, and in the draw- 
‘ings of refugees it is the eyes that haunt the 


~ reader, as they must have haunted the artist. All 


‘we can do individually is to contribute our half- 
‘crowns; it would be easy. though. especially in 
these prosperous days of full employment. for 
‘British and Commonwealth governments to do 
more than that ‘and open their doors a little less 
grudgingly. Kaye Webb writes: 

“New Zealand wants to know if we have 
corns,’ one woman told me, and suddenly in.the 
midst of our laughter | realised she was crying. 
Other inquiries on the medical questionnaire for 
many large countries of possible emigration in- 
clude requests for information on ‘the specific 
gravity of urine,” and whether the applicant has 
ever ‘suffered from chilblains.” 

General information requested is almost as 


daunting: addresses during the last fifteen years, 
addresses and names of last four employers, 
details of membership of all organisations. and 


ironically two copies of a good conduct certi- 
ficate from the police in the last country of 
habitation. 

No one over forty-five is accepted in Great 
Britain, no one suffering from lung trouble or 
moral turpitude goes to the United States. no 
one less than 100 per cent. sound mentally and 
physically to Canada, New Zealand. or 
Australia. These were the harsh selective rules 
normally imposed on an applicant for immigra- 
tion. ... Yet Sweden, as far back as 1948, 
offered to take 2,000 completely unfit human 
beings, and pointed the way in 
problem could be solved. 


That Pill 


Wis is interesting, Christopher Hollis 
writes in his article in this issue, ‘is the 


assumption, so commonly made today, that 
population in the underdeveloped countries is 
increasing more rapidly than resources and that, 
if some cheap and effective contraceptive device 
is not discovered, there will be an explosion.’ It 
is possible to agree with Mr. Hollis’s thesis. but 
query his implied conclusions. All the evidence 
is that the world is capable of containing a far 
greater population, at a far higher standard of 
living, than it supports today, if productive 
resources continue to develop at their present 
pace. But the question remains, do we want a 
greater population? 

If the number of babies coming into the 
world could be materially reduced it would save 
an incalculable amount of hardship in the 
immediate future. There can be no arbitrary 
figure—aid down by, say, the World Health 
Organisation—for the ideal number of births; 
but if babies were conceived only by parents 
who wanted to conceive them, it would be pos- 
sible to eliminate most of the undernourishment 
in the world in a few years, instead of waiting 
until the remote nuclear-powered future; and 
the world, freed from the turmoil caused by 
populations bursting out of their national 
boundaries, could be made a much healthier and 
less dangerous place. 

But this is not a view which Roman Catholics 
can accept. In the last resort, their objection to 
the pill is not a practical one. The arguments 
which Mr. Ho'l’s produces in his article may 


which the. 
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be incontrovertible, but he will hardly dispute 
that his church’s hostility to birth-control is not 
based on them and would not be lessened even 
if they were proved wrong. If the explosion 
feared by Professor Toynbee and others were 
precipitated—say, by some plague, such as the 
potato blight of the Hungry Forties—the church’s 
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opposition would remain; it would remain even 
if the explosion actually took place. The church’s 
argument is based on its intrepretation of what it 
believes to be the moral law. The rest of the com- 
munity does not happen to agree; and argument 
becomes—in- Aldous Huxley’s phrase—tike try- 
ing to tickle the ghost of a tortoise. 


Hannah Stanton 


By NICHOLAS MOSLEY 


ANNAH STANTON was arrested at 3.15 a.m. on 

Wednesday, March 30. She was taken by 
plain-clothes policemen from her home in an 
Anglican Mission in Pretoria. Since then nothing 
has been heard of her. Lawyers cannot see her: 
relatives do not know where she is. In South 
Africa now it is an offence even to talk of Hannah 
Stanton—to say she has been arrested. This is 
punishable by £500 fine or five years’ imprison- 
ment. The Government of South Africa has 
arranged that as far as all human contact is con- 
cerned, Hannah Stanton has disappeared. 

Hannah Stanton is a tall, attractive English- 
woman of forty-five. For three years she has been 
Warden of Tumelong Mission in an African 
Location on the outskirts of Pretoria. Most of 
her life has been dedicated to helping people. She 
trained during the war as a hospital almoner and 
worked in Liverpool and London. After the war 
she did relief work with Quakers amongst refugees 
in Austria. In 1954 she went to Oxford and took 
a degree in Theology. In 1957, visiting her brother, 
an Anglican priest in Johannesburg, she stayed on 
to take the job of Warden of Tumelong Mission. 

Tumelong is an unpretentious building among 
rows of tin-roofed houses and. dusty streets. 
Hannah Stanton, with three other European 
women, ran a nursery school, where 300 children 
played and did lessons while their mothers were 
at work; also a training school for African social 
workers. This was the only one of its kind in 
South Africa. Europeans and Africans worked 
together throughout the location—dealing with 
family and financial troubles, difficulties arising 
from the pass laws and the police. There were 
also baptism classes, confirmation classes and 
Sunday schools for Anglicans. 

I visited Tumelong last month. What was 
immediately striking was that it was a place where 
Africans were at home. An African woman acted 
as hostess and poured out tea. We all talked with- 
out any sense of strain. 

Hannah Stanton showed me round the school 
and the training class. She spoke of the urgency 
of this work: the Africans had to be trained to 
take over. The Europeans would not be able to 
work among them much longer: already there 
were plans for the whole location to be moved 
ten miles farther away from Pretoria. The 
Europeans were only suffered to be there at the 
moment because the Government had so much 
else to see to. But they were suffered with a very 
bad grace. 

On the night of March 23, Tumelong was 
searched by plain-clothes police. They went 
through papers in the office. A policewoman 
stayed with Hannah Stanton even while she went 
to the bathroom. Then they left, giving no reason 
for their visit. 


A. week later they returned to, take Hannah 


Stanton away. They had no warrants. At first they 
refused even to identify themselves as police. 
They said they'd use force if she resisted. 

The same day I drove Fr. Stanton, her brother 
in Johannesburg, to Pretoria to try to find news 
of Hannah. At the Pretoria Prison they said she 
was not there. At the Central Change Office they 
said she was at the prison. A higher official said 
ii didn’t matter where she was. No one was 
allowed to communicate with her, not even her 
lawyer or the prison chaplain. According to the 
emergency regulations, no one was allowed even 
to speak of her. 

The next day a writ of Habeas Corpus was 
turned down by the Court. 

Hannah Stanton is not a political figure. She 
is a member of the Liberal Party: she once got 
into the press by climbing on to the platform of a 
political meeting to defend physically Chief 
Luthuli, who was being attacked by an Afrikaaner 
gang. But she is not an agitator. She cares for 
people, and for truth. 

There are two possible reasons why she was 
arrested. The first is simply that she was one of 
the few white people in the country still in a posi- 
tion, and willing, to treat Africans as equal human 
beings. Nearly all other Europeans have been 
moved out of African areas. 

Secondly, some months ago there had been a 
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meeting of African women in the location to pro 
test against an extension of the pass laws to apply 
to women. The meeting was peaceful. it was 
baton-charged by the police, and many women 
were injured. Hannah Stanton collected evidence 
from the injured, so that they could bring cases 
for damages against the police. These cases were 
pending. 

Another person who had assisted in the collect- 
ing of evidence was Fr. Nye, a parish priest in 
Pretoria, and Priest-in-Charge of Tumelong Mis- 
sion. He, too, was arrested on March 30. 

Among the other half-dozen white people who 
were arrested on the 30th were the two lawyers 
who, on the instructions of the Bishop of Johan- 
nesburg, had gone to Baragwanath Hospital and 
had taken evidence from the injured of the Sharpe- 
ville shootings. 


There might, or might not, be a connection 
here. But it is significant that all these people who 
had been collecting factual evidence damning the 
Government have now been effectively rendered 
silent by the Government. They can now pass on 
no evidence to any human beings except their 
gaolers. 


Police States are not new in the world. But that 
British subjects like Hannah Stanton and Fr. Nye, 
in the British Commonwealth, should suddenly 
disappear like this is something new. It must be 
met with a new kind of protest. They are people 
who have just acted in a way that nearly all of us 
in this country say we should act. Their crime 
is that they have cared for persons and for truth, 
and that they knew too much about a Govern- 
ment who does neither. Whether or not they are 
now left to rot unheard-of in prison, with their 
relatives not even knowing if they are alive or 
dead, depends on whether people in this country 
have one-tenth as much determination as they. 
There may not be many voices heard in South 
Africa. 
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‘No, it’s a clean wound: only the police have soft-nosed bullets, 
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Back Stage in Cyprus 


From MICHAEL ADAMS 


, s children we used to play a game called, | 

a Grandmother’s Steps, in which the 
object was to progress cautiously towards your 
goal without ever letting your opponent see you 
move. For six weeks, in an atmosphere of mingled 
amusement and exasperation, Cypriots have been 
watching Archbishop Makarios and Mr. Julian 
Amery playing a very similar game over the ques- 
tion of the size of the bases which Britain is to 
retain in Cyprus when the island becomes inde- 
pendent, and these two have proved well-matched 
_ Opponents. Now ‘pax’ has been called to allow the 
Archbishop to fulfil his spiritual functions in the 
Easter celebrations of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, after which we may be sure that he will 
return with renewed zest fo the pursuit of his 
temporal ambitions. 

While these intricate manoeuvres occupy the 
centre of the stage, there are some interesting 
things going on in the background in Cyprus. In 
particular it is instructive to compare the attitudes 
of Israel and the Arab countries to the future 
Cyprus Republic. 

Cyprus, when it gains its independence, will be 
of some importance both to the Israelis and to the 
Arabs. The island has only half a million inhabi- 
tants, but it will be the only Middle Eastern State 
which is uncommitted in the Middle East’s private 
cold war, and so worth’capturing for either side. 
It will be the seat of the only remaining British 
bases in the Eastern Mediterranean, bases from 
which, presumably, British intervention would be 
directed in the event of any further flare-up in 
the Middle East in which Britain came to be in- 
volved, either in protection of her own interests or 
as a result of her treaty obligations. It will stand 
in need of technical assistance in developing its 
adequate but largely untapped resources, and as 
development proceeds it will constitute a worth- 
while market for consumer goods and light in- 
dustrial equipment. And as long as the cold war 
persists in the Middle East, Cyprus will be the 
obvious listening post for both sides. 

On the face of it, the Arabs should have the 
inside track in Cyprus. During all the years of the 
struggle for enosis, it suited President Nasser’s 
policy to support the Cypriots against the colonial 
government. Afro-Asian support, marshalled at 
the United Nations by Egypt, played its part in 
forcing Britain to acknowledge the Cypriot claim 
to self-determination. It might seem logical now 
to expect the Cypriots to repay the debt. 

In fact, nothing seems less likely. To begin with, 
and largely by chance, the Arabs are scarcely 
represented in Cyprus, whereas the Israelis are 
extremely active. This is an illogical result of the 
Suez crisis, which led to the closing of the 
Egyptian consulate in Nicosia; since Britain is still 
the ruling power in Cyprus, and since the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations between Britain and 
the UAR has not yet been followed up by an 
agreement between the two governments on where 
and when each will allow the other to re-open 
consulates, Arab interests in Cyprus are handled 
only by the Lebanese consulate-general, since no 
other Arab State is at present represented in the 
island. And the Lebanese consul-general’s main 


NICOSIA 
preoccupation at present is the protection of the 
small Maronite minority in Cyprus. 

The Israelis on the other hand are making an 
open and successful bid to capture the sympathies 
and the markets of Cyprus, and it is more than 
likely that when the. British leave, it will be 
Israelis who replace them at many key points in 
the economic and technical life of the island. 

In this the Israelis will only be following a 
recipe which has brought them success in West 
Africa and South-East Asia, and which is doing 
more than anything else to counteract the effects 
of the continuing Arab blockade. By the loan of 
specialists the Israelis have already won for 
themselves a special position in several of the 
newly emerging countries of West Africa. By find- 
ing places at their excellent technical and training 
establishments in Israel, they have forged links 
with Ethiopia, Burma, Uruguay. Israeli doctors 
are organising a medical faculty in Nigeria, and a 
department of ophthalmology in Liberia. Be- 
tween four and five hundred trainees from Afro- 
Asian countries are now studying in Israel. 

In Cyprus, once it becomes independent, we can 
expect to see the same process, and because 
Cyprus is near to Israel and similar to it in climatic 
conditions and in its physical needs and problems 
the advantages of co-operation between the two 
are obvious, even without the political incentive 
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to the Israelis to keep at least one Middle Eastern 
door open to themselves. Already much pre- 
liminary spadework has been done. A group 
of thirty secondary schoolchildren returned to 
Nicosia last week from a two weeks’ tour of Israel 
with enthusiastic accounts of the reception 
accorded to them. Israeli exports to Cyprus during 
1959 were worth £850,000, and although the 
development of agriculture inside Israel has re- 
duced the value of Cypriot exports of agricultural 
produce to Israel over the last few years. the flow 
of Israeli tourists to Cyprus has more than com- 
pensated for it in terms of ‘invisible exports ° 

In all this there is surely a lesson for the Arabs, 
Their present approach to Cyprus, and to many 
of the young countries which are taking the stage 
in Africa and Asia, is a sterile one. Having little 
to offer them besides leadership of a sort in the 
anti-imperialist campaign—which is already over 
for many of them—the Arabs are reduced to try- 
ing to counter the Israeli inroads by threatening a 
boycott of companies trading with Israel. 

But since the Sinai campaign of 1956, which 
opened up Eilath and the Gulf of Aqaba. this 
boycott cannot hope to strangle Israel—and it 
harms the Arabs themselves. They could use the 
technical experience which the Israelis have 
gained, they could with advantage co-operate in 


. the development of water resources in the Middle 


East, they need the friendship of the Afro-Asian 
world which the Israelis, by offering tangible bene- 
fits, are stealing away from the Arabs. In their 
own interests, it is time the Arabs re-examined 
the whole concept of the boycott of Israel. 


Out of Touch 


Frora Our Industrial Correspondent 


: the TUC inquiry into strikes and shop 
stewards a piece of introspection or of extra- 
version? It was the General Council’s awareness 
of the unfavourable public image the unions were 
getting which produced the promise of such an 
inquiry in the first place last September, and there 
seems some danger now that the committee con- 
ducting it will concentrate too much on this public 
relations part of its task, and skimp the job of 
looking seriously at the deeper problems of the 
unions themselves. 

This week an interim report has been promised 
for the Congress in September. It will probably 
condemn the Communist agitators among the 
shop-stewards, the inconsistent and weak-minded 
among the employers, and the other obvious 
targets for any rational critic. What may be lost 
sight of is that the post-war troubles of British 
industry have not happened in a vacuum, and 
that the uncomfortable relationship between the 
union structure and the realities of wage- 
bargaining today is the real cause of many un- 
official strikes. 

The basic wages of the overwhelming majority 
of British industrial workers are strongly :in- 
fluenced by national negotiations, affecting the 
whole of engineering or shipbuilding, for example. 
These national basic rates were the best protection 
the unions could win for their members in the 
pre-war days of high unemployment and a-man- 
at-the-gate-for-your-job. In fifteen years of full 
employment, however, the national minima in 


many cases have completely lost touch with what 
a man gets in his pay packet. 

Vast sections of industry have their wages con- 
trolled by piece-work systems and other forms 
of payment-by-results, negotiated locally, and 
usually by the shop-stewards in an individual 
factory. This job is the secret of much of the 
shop-steward’s prestige. The national union officer 
who helps to get 3 or 4 per cent. more on the basic 
rate may be the real author of his members’ im- 
proved fortunes, for this increase ‘works its way 
through,’ but his task seems so far removed from 
the firm’s piece-rates that it is much easier to make 
a popular hero of the man who can manipulate 
them successfully. 

All this might create very few problems if we 
had industrial unions in Britain. The shipyard 
union would simply see that it had a good local 
official to control all the negotiating at Cammell 
Laird’s in Birkenhead or John Brown’s on Clyde- 
side, and the authority of the full-time officials 
of the union would be maintained. It is not so 
easy when you have anything between a dozen 
and forty unions in any large engineering firm. 
Inevitably, their shop-stewards get together at 
the factory and form some kind of an inter-union 
organisation. They are, after all, only emulating 
their national officials who co-operate and com- 
bine with the other unions at the main negotiations 
in London. But, equally inevitably, these joint 
committees of shop-stewards throw up their own 
leaders, who are prepared—especially if they have 
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a political axe to grind—to deal rather roughly 
with the authority of individual unions. 

Some of these problems are reported to have 
been raised by Mr. Boyfield, the organisation 
secretary of the TUC, in a background document 
which he presented to the investigating committee 
this week. Mr. Boyfield looked back pensively to 
the declarations of Congress on closer working 


between unions, and pondered, perhaps, on what 
application these might have to our present dis- 
contents. The committee, by all accounts, is not 
in the mood for such musings. It has shown no 
sign of wanting to propose alterations in the struc- 
ture of the trade union movement. This might be 
a radical way of tackling the problem of unofficial 
strikes. It might also prove to be the only way. 


Holidays with Prejudice 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


F it isn’t the Jews, it’s the blacks (and vice 
F eensit No sooner was the affair of the Cam- 
bridge University Appointments Board Secretaries 
and their anti-Semitic remarks drowned under 
buckets of whitewash than I received a volumin- 
ous body of evidence about the practice by 
employers in this country of a colour-bar in the 
engagement of staff. A little limelight never does 
any harm, I feel. 

The National Union of Students has for some 
years now operated a vacation-work scheme for 
students. If the grant won’t quite stretch through 
the year, the student ‘signs on’ at the miniature 
NUS Eabour Exchange, and the organisers try 
to fix him or her up with a few weeks’ work; the 
traditional form is, of course, employment in the 
Post Office over Christmas. (I did this myself 
once, and can still see the nightmare scene in 
which a huge bundle of letters, hurled towards 
the next table by a fellow-student—now a distin- 
guished actor—went slightly astray and hit the 
smallest old woman I have ever seen smack-dab 
on the shoulder. She spun like a top for minutes; 
if it had hit her on the head it would have killed 
her outright.) Of course, in the nature of things, 
the work, which must be temporary, is rarely of 
a skilled character; portering and other kinds of 
manual labour are the most usual work for men, 
clerical and hotel work for women. So there is 
rarely any difficulty in fixing up any student who 
applies with some kind of employment. 

Sometimes, however, the old, unlovely story of 
the colour-bar raises its old, unlovely head. This 
first came to the boil back in 1951, when the 
National Union of Students waged a campaign, 
with some success, against the colour-bar prac- 
tices they were encountering. Their chief target 
on that occasion was British Railways, or rather 
the National Union of Railwaymen, or rather 
some members of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen. BR naturally has no colour-bar policy, 
and the NUR is (equally naturally) opposed to 
any such bar in principle. What was happening, 
however, was that individual workers or groups 
of workers at various stations were objecting to 
coloured students working alongside them, and 
BR and the Union were either unable or un- 
willing to prevent this. There was also an incident 
of a similar nature at the Royal Mint and another 
at the Board of Trade; in both these last cases it 
was apparently a minor official taking it upon 
himself to make decisions that were no business 
of his. There was a great deal of publicity, in and 
out of Parliament, about this business, and as far 
as official and national bodies of this kind are con- 
cerned, the position apparently improved. 

Private employers, however, are no better than 
they were. Some time ago, the National Union of 


Students laid down a rule that any employer tele- 
phoning or writing to apply for temporary student 
labour was to be asked point-blank whether he 
would accept coloured students if they were sent. 
(This saved much time-wasting and frustrating 
correspondence, and much humiliation of 
coloured students who were apt to be turned away 
in practice after being accepted in theory.) What 
is more, since many employers return year after 
year to the National Union of Students for tem- 
porary labour, the NUS principle of refusing to 
supply any student labour to employers practising 
a colour-bar is widely known, and many of those 
who do know go elsewhere for their temporary 
employees. Yet even now, the National Union of 
Students tells me, the proportion of employers 
refusing to accept coloured students is one in ten. 

Only rarely does the prospective employer 
state categorically that he operates a colour-bar. 
As is usual with people who are slightly ashamed 
of themselves with good reason, he takes refuge 
in circumlocution. Often, it is that while he has 
no prejudice himself the girls in his employment 
do, would or might object. Sometimes he claims 
that there would be trouble with the unions (which 
I can well believe). Sometimes it is the customers 
who would be distressed at meeting a black face 
across a counter. Most frequently, it is just that 
‘the other workers’ would disapprove. On one 
occasion, it was said that, the work being out- 
doors, the weather would not be suitable for a 
student from the hot climates where coloured 
people are to be found! 


Some very respectable names crop up in the 
files, too. In November, 1955, for instance, Messrs. 
Justerini and Brooks asked the NUS to supply a 
student for work in a wine shop. The NUS sent 
a Mr. Correa, an Indian, but on the following day 
the manager telephoned and said that he could 
not engage Mr. Correa because he was a coloured 
man; would the NUS therefore send someone 
else? (The NUS policy in such circumstances, | 
should explain, is to refuse.) In the same year, 
Messrs. Sainsbury asked for thirty-six students to 
help deliver grocery supplies to their shops. Of 
the thirty-six students sent approximately thirty 
were coloured, but none of the Africans among 
them was accepted, and only one or two Indians. 
A representative of the firm, on being telephoned, 
said that coloured students could not be taken for 
this specific job, though they had been accepted 
for clerical work. In 1956 a representative of 
L. E. Jolly Ltd. said they were unable to employ 
coloured students. In 1955, again, a firm with the 
strikingly inappropriate name of Anglo-African 
Shipping Company, with an address at the still 
more inappropriate Plantation House, asked for 
four girls to work as filing clerks; two Indian 
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girls sent were refused and somebody from the 
firm later telephoned to say that they could.not 
accept coloured students because it might offend 
their clients. 

But sometimes it is by no means simple to 
determine whether there is a colour-bar at the 
firm. Does this paragraph in a letter from Messrs. 
Beckett, Laycock and Watkinson Ltd. mean that 
the firm discriminates against coloured labour? : 

One point of which you might like to be 
advised is that at the moment we have no 
coloured labour in our Works, and it may there- 
fore be preferable to avoid coloured Students as 
we certainly would not wish them to feel in any 
way isolated. 

Then again, in how many cases is.some minor 
employee of the firm enlarging his area of deci- 
sion beyond that which the firm would wish? 
Some of the cases I have mentioned above may 
well be examples of this, as was the case, also in 
1955, of a telephone call from a woman personnel 
officer at Beecham Foods Ltd. in which she asked 
for eight students, stipulating that she did not 
want coloured ones But when the NUS took the 
matter slightly higher up the firm, they received a 
letter from the persennel director which included 
the following : 

I much regret that you should have had any 
cause to think that we practise racial discrimina- 
tion. I can assure you that this is not the case. 

On occasion, however, there is no doubt at all. 
The Wonder Baking Company, for example, 
wrote in 1955 (I should explain that most of these 
incidents seem rather dated because the new NUS 
policy means that a colour-barring employer 
almost never gets, now, to the point of corre- 
spondence) to say that 
owing to certain staff prejudice we are prevented 
from employing coloured Students. We have 
experienced a great deal of trouble in this 
direction and in spite of our efforts to dispel 
these prejudices we have made little headway. 
Our staff position during the holiday period is 
such that we cannot take the risk of permanent 
operatives leaving our employment and sin- 
cerely trust that you can appreciate this position. 
After a further letter from the NUS, in which 
their policy was made clear, the director and 
general manager of the Wonder Baking Company 
wrote himself, saying that ‘the letter from the 
Production Manager to which you refer would 
not. have been sent had we not experienced the 
trouble and prejudice in the past,’ and adding that 
‘we could not agree more with your sentiments, 
but it would not be prudent for us to act other- 
wise.” 

This, I gather, is a fairly common reaction; an 
employer will stress that he has no objection to 
employing coloured students, but refuses them 
because of the difficulties which might arise, or 
which have arisen in the past. 

For some reason (the obvious superstitious 
reason, no doubt) ice-cream manufacturers seem 
more reluctant to employ coloured students than 
other firms. The Surrey Ice Creamery, of Caver- 
sham Road, London. Alfred's Ices Ltd., of Hall 
Place, Eldorado Ice Cream, of Belmont Road, 
Chiswick (the employee refusing a coloured 
student at this last firm said that he had a ruling 
from his board of directors that he was not 
allowed to employ any coloured persons at all)— 
the NUS has run into colour-trouble with all of 
these. Some laundries, too, and some hotels have 
been reluctant to take coloured students. 

Where now? The National Union of Students 
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has an impressively simple rule. If an employer 
will not say definitely that he is willing, ceteris 
paribus, to employ coloured students, the NUS 
refuses to supply him with any students at all. 
They normally copper-bottom this with a note to 
the employer saying. ‘As it is our policy to recog- 
nise no discrimination of race, colour or creed, 
we will not be able to supply you with any 
students.’ But this hardly solves the colour-bar 
problem, though it may make the labour problems 
of some prejudiced employers agreeably acute. 
But I think it does no harm for us to be reminded 
occasionally, as darkness falls on South Africa, 


Westminster Commentary 





that we are not quite so free from blame in Britain 
where the question of colour is concerned. The 
landlords and landladies who refuse coloured 
tenants ‘because my other tenants would object,’ 
the employers who refuse coloured workers ‘be- 
cause my other employees might not like it'"—how 
far are some of these, in spirit, from the docile 
white majority who have followed the madmen in 
Pretoria down the road which led last week to the 
two shots at Johannesburg, and will lead a lot 
farther yet? It is right that we should cast stones 
at South Africa; but let us not imagine that all 
those among us are without sin. 


Below the Gangway 


By CHARLES FLETCHER-COOK, MP 


ast week I heard three great speeches. On 

Thursday, General de Gaulle in West- 
minster Hall. On Wednesday, Mr. Peter Thorney- 
croft in the House of Commons. On Monday, 
Sir Oswald Mosley in Queen’s Bench Court V. 
Of these, the General’s was the most beautiful, 
Mr. Thorneycroft’s the most important and Sir 
Oswald’s the best, best in the sense that more 
bricks were made with less straw than at any 
time since Wagner finished Parsifal. 

Where might the Labour Party be today if 
Sir Oswald had not left it thirty years ago? 
Certainly not in the humiliating posture dis- 
closed in the Budget debates, which swiftly 
became a discussion between Conservative Mem- 
bers, punctuated by irritating interruptions from 
across the floor. Apart from some sparks of 
relevance from Messrs. Crosland and Jenkins, 
the Labour Party fell altogether out of the race. 

On Tuesday it seemed as if it might have been 
otherwise. Mr. Harold Wilson, his keen nose 
sniffing the wind of change, threw a line to Lord 
Hinchingbrooke. His party, we were told, were 
determined to secure value for money in public 
expenditure. He had new proposals, which would 
‘combine the participation of the House as a 
whole with the expertise and hard work of mem- 
bers of the Public Accounts and Estimates 
Committees.’ 

This sounded dangerous. It touched the cen- 
tral problem of domestic politics. Upon it might 
have been based an ad hoc alliance between the 
Opposition and the Conservative dissidents. But 
the moment of truth passed. That was the first 
and last we heard of these proposals. Apart 
from Mr. Ross, who knows how many beans 
make five, subsequent Labour speakers showed 
no interest in containing public expenditure. 
Their election promises of more lolly for no 
more taxes may have removed their self-respect 
in this field. At any rate, they all preferred the 
well-worn ritual of the class war, of shedding 
crocodile tears over the old folks’ Woodbines. 
Not even their own supporters stayed to cheer. 

Thus the Tribunes of the People, the cham- 
pions of the Subject against the pretensions of 
the Executive, have to be found among the Con- 
Servatives below the gangway, whether they like 
it or not, and some like it very much indeed. 
Not so Mr. Thorneycroft. The smell of the 
faggots of martyrdom is not pleasing to his 





nostrils. The thing to remember about his speech 
on Wednesday is that he approved the Budget. 
Indeed, the Chancellor was in a sense obliged 
by the mere presence of Mr. Thorneycroft to 
bring in a severe Budget. Anything in the nature 
of Nabarro tax remissions would have provoked 
a Thorneycroft attack, massively supported. The 
situation below the gangway is therefore one of 
confusion. The Chancellor, like the lucky 
Alphonse, occupies a central position between 
Mr. Thorneycroft and Mr. Nabarro. For that 
reason he will come through the summer without 
difficulty. 

Out of this confusion, however, has sprung a 
united determination by virtually all Conserva- 
tive back-benchers that, for the future, things 
must be different. They require that the Govern- 
ment should tell them in advance and in detail 
where and how it proposes to spend the money 
they vote and to report in detail upon the pro- 
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‘He wants the referendum taken again. Com- 
plains of “irregularities.” ’ 
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gress of that expenditure. They further require 
that the Government shall itself know and con- 
trol its expenditure far more than it does at 
present. The demand is for an autumn review 
of expenditure, both within the Cabinet and in 
the House, not vote by isolated vote, but ‘in 
the round,’ with emphasis on a global maximum 
within which each department must fight for 
its share. 

This sounds very fine and large. The Chan- 
cellor and the Leader of the House have made 
sympathetic noises. But it is something which 
the departments are not going to accept without 
a fight. If there is to be any reality in the new 
deal, the Executive must part with a good deal 
more information and power of decision than 
it is accustomed to do. At present it meets com- 
plaints of the high level of expenditure with the 
bland retort: “Well, you've already agreed to the 
policy on which this expenditure is based.’ Such 
an argument infuriates the back benches. They 
are whipped into the Lobbies and then taunted 
with not defying the Whip. And what reality 


* Ys "there in a consent not merely to thousands 


of millions on new defence weapons, upon whose 
desirability security forbids them to be vouch- 
safed even a trickle of knowledge, but even to 
subventions to private firms of which they are 
curtly refused any information at all? 

A storm is coming. Who will ride it? Will 
the Prime Minister have pulled Mr. Thorney- 
croft back into the Cabinet before the autumn 
review? If so, could Mr. Nabarro take his place? 

She performances of Mr. Nabarro have for 
some time packed the Chamber. The Opposition, 
the Treasury Bench, even the Chair, took from 
him studied, insolent attacks that would not 
have been tolerated from others. They were de- 
livered with authority. Yet they lacked malice 
and they dissolved in laughter. A powerful mix- 
turé and good theatre. 

Whenever he speaks, by apparent coincidence, 
the Chief Whip happens to be present with an 
air of supreme indifference. But two questions 
must surely be passing through his mind. Is this 
man serious? Can he succeed? If -he is not 
serious, he cannot succeed. Even if he is serious, 
he may not succeed. Success, in this context, 
means, of course, a radical alteration in the 
policy df the Government and the removal of 
some of its members. 

It would be unwise to assume from Mr. 
Nabarro’s pantomime manner that he is not 
serious. This manner, which sprang from a 
desire to capture an audience, has now become 
a habit, and therefore a handicap. But the rot, 
which was at its worst on Tuesday night, has 
not gone so far as to drive one to conclude 
that he has forgotten his original purpose. 

The answer to the second question is much 
clearer. A connoisseur might have detected the 
seeds of failure in a short passage some weeks 
ago recorded at the bottom of Column 982 
of Vol. 620 of Hansard: 


Mr. Naparro: In the early hours of last 
Wednesday morning I was faced with the 
appallingly difficult decision—(/nterruption)— 
yes on behalf of my hon. friends and myself— 
as to whether to vote in a way which would 
imply that I was in favour of breaching a 
solemn contract or whether to let a Bill 
through which is anathema to my hon. friends 
and myself. I decided upon the second 
course—— 



































Money is our Business 


The finance of the motor industry and its many 
affiliated trades is a very substantial part of our business, 
and it is proper that money should be in the forefront of the picture. 
We take pride in our share in industrial enterprise, but our part is 
primarily a financial one; for after all, our business is money. 


Barclays Bank Limited 
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Mr. Peyton: We decided. 
Mr. Nabarro: We decided. I am sorry. 
Disraeli would never have made that dreadful 
mistake. Disraeli took the precaution to act only 
as chief of staff, thrusting forward as leader of 
the cave the respected figure of Lord George 
Bentinck. Nabarro will not or cannot do this. 
He has no time for patricians. Both of his chief 
targets, Mr. Amory and Mr. Richard Wood, are 
patricians. Yet he should know that his stand- 
ing, though of some splendour, is insufficient to 


command support. He is cleverer than most of 
his associates, but not clever enough to dis- 
guise it. 

Recently he publicly accepted a suggestion in 
the press that he was the leader of the unofficial 
opposition. It is not so. It will never be so. 
Though he is lovable, he is not clubbable. ‘He 
inspires admiration, disgust, even affection, but 
no devotion. The Chief Whip need not bother 
to attend further performances. For the 
People’s Champion he must look elsewhere. 


The Brainwashers 


By LEOPOLD KOHR* 


NE out of every three American prisoners in 
Eine Korean War was suspect of having 
collaborated with the enemy. To prevent a re- 
currence of this humiliating experience, the 
American authorities arranged for an investiga- 
tion; and its results, leading to new anti-colla- 
boration and anti-brainwashing techniques, have 
now been made available by Eugene Kinkead 
in Why They Collaborated.t 

Whether the conclusions are useful is another 
question. The most important outcome of the 
investigation seems to be a new “Code of Conduct’ 
whose six brief articles are henceforth to fortify 
the stamina of the American soldier by engaging 
him in monologues such as these: ‘I am an 
American fighting man’ (I) ‘I will never sur- 
render out of my own free will’ (II). ‘I will make 
no oral or written statements disloyal to my 
country’ (V). ‘I will never forget that I am an 
American fighting man’ (VIj (presumably he has 
forgotten that he has already said so, in [I]. But 
will this help a soldier’s resistance to an enemy 
interrogator who, according to a film dramatising 
Article V of the Code, scowls (backlit by spot- 
light behind each shoulder): ‘Do you know how 
we torture people? One way is to lash a copper 
bowl upside down on your naked stomach— 
underneath the bowl are large rats, hungry to the 
point of starvation. The rats proceed to eat their 
way out of captivity through your stomach.’ I 
have my doubts as to the effectiveness of the 
Code as an antidote to such threats. And so. 
apparently, have its own formulators; they see 
to it that the future victim is fortified against the 
terrors of brainwashing not only by talking to 
himself but by viewing frightening films and by 
actual physical submission to anticipated hard- 
ships. 

The trouble is that brainwashing, like seduction 
in love-making, has nothing to do with torture 
(nor, as has recently been suggested, with a 
mysterious alienation of one’s character). As the 
word itself indicates, it is an intellectual process, 
using a gentle rinse rather than a fierce fire-hose. 
Its process depends on understanding. Its weapon 
is sympathy. Its aim—to induce agreement 
which can hardly be achieved by pummelling 
your naked stomach. 

For this reason, the new post-Korean resist- 
ance techniques elaborated by the US Army will 
not only prove inadequate; they will make Com- 
munist brainwashing even more effective. In his 
efforts to make his victim agree, nothing can 
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serve the brainwasher better than an anti- 
brainwashing training adjusted to the expecta- 
tion of horror. When, early in the Second World 
War, Canadian authorities sought to capture an 
escaped Nazi prisoner, newspapers described 
him as a strutting, arrogant, goose-stepping in- 
dividual, speaking English with a heavy guttural 
accent—the very picture of a Nazi. The result 
was that within twerty-four hours not one but 
five characters were caught, all fitting the de- 
scription, all patriotic Canadians. So the papers 
sheepishly published a second description, pre- 
senting him as a well-mannered young man with 
a flawless Oxford accent. When he was finally 
discovered in a resort. a host of bewitched teen- 
age girls clamoured for his autograph. Their 
mental image of him had been in line with the 
first description, and when he turned out to look 
like an ordinary Canadian, the contrast made 
him appear much nicer than a Canadian. Instead 
of turning on him, they joined his side.. They 
were brainwashed in his favour without his lifting 
a finger. 

The same effect will be achieved by the hungry- 
rat theory of brainwashing, according to which 
a Chinese, a Russian, or any Communist is 
pictured as a monster. Instead of giving us 
fortitude, this serves as an ideal Stage I of the 
three-stage Communist brainwashing process, 
provided free of charge by our own indoctrina- 
tion. For when we fall into the hand of the enemy, 
we find he dues not fit our image. ‘To our great 
bewilderment,’ as we can read in Mr. Kinkead’s 
book, he may offer us ‘a smile, a cigarette, and a 
handshake.’ He will look like a_ pleasant 
American or an English country squire. No 
wonder that someone we expected to be so crude 
and found so amiable fails to trigger-off our care- 
fully prepared resistance mechanism. Instead he 
surprises, he ‘bewilders’ us. Our psychological 
Maginot Line, like the real one, turns out to be 
an Imaginot Line, its guns trained on positions 
from which no one fires. Thus, before we are 
aware of it, the enemy has broken through the 
only point we left unfortified. He has struck at 
our centre of sympathy. He has gassed us with 
nicely scented gestures inducing approval. He 
has begun to invade our mind and launder our 
brain before a word is spoken. “3 

Now we are ripe for Stage II, the main phase 
of the brainwashing process, based this time on 
Marxist inducement techniques, but again quite 
different from the bullying we expected. Instead 
of the upside-down copper bowl, our pleasant 
brainwasher puts a glass of beer before us. And 
just as we begin to quote Article I of the Code 


. 
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(‘I am an American fighting man’), he proposes 
a toast to the people of the United States. What 
are we to do? Disagree? Recite Article V (‘will 
make no oral or written statements disloyal to my 
country’)? Of course not. Thus he manages to 
achieve our first consent not by a beating but by a 
toast. And as the dialectical battle proceeds, he 
enlarges his beachhead in our brain by feelingly 
praising our constitution, our heroes, our form 
of government, our freedoms. 

Having put us off guard by his unexpected 
generosity, be now begins to widen the area of 
agreement by pointing to the similarities between 
our institutions, with which we are familiar, and 
his, with which we are not. And‘to our con- 
sternation we begin to realise that our highly 
publicised egalitarian ideals—our emphasis on 
community rather than personal pursuits; the 
subordination of our conduct to the dictate of 
public rather than private opinion; our collectivist 
enthusiasm for government for the people rather 
than the individual; our talk of a new form of 
people’s capitalism—all these ideals, instead of 
presenting the antithesis of Communism, permit 
us to agree with it 90 per cent.. reducing the 
area of difference to a mere 10 per cent. True, 
this is the vital area. But having been brought up 
in terms of 100 per cent. opposition, 10 per cent. 
now seems hardly anything at all. 

With this Stage II of the brainwashing process 
ends. Its purpose was to establish rapport; to 
break through a wide ring of peripheral defences 
not. by torture but by spreading a climate of 
brea agreement. Stage III is a brief terminal 
phase, designed to take the central fortress pro- 
tecting our ideological nucleus, the vital 10 per 
cent. At this point, the task is not too difficult 
since, thanks to our indoctrination, this 10 per 
cent. has been fused with the peripheral 90 per 
cent. to such an extent that the collapse of the 
latter has all but annihilated the former. What 
remains is therefore little more than a mopping- 
up action. Having found ourselves in agreement 
with our captor in areas of minor significance 
so often, we have, like Pavlov’s dog, insensibly 
developed a conditioned yes-saying reflex. So 
as the brainwasher now cautiously begins to 
invade our ideological nucleus, he finds our 
defence equipment atrophied, and we continue 
to say yes until nothing is left of our position. 
At this point we are set free, presenting the well- 
known picture of blank docility indicative of 
the successful conclusion of our brainwashing. 

Though much of the mammoth investigation of 
the Korean experience hints at the true nature 
both of brainwashing and the problems it raises, 
to judge from Mr. Kinkead’s earnest effort, 
neither the American authorities nor the author 
venture to draw the obvious conclusion: that 
brainwashing needs not stamina but wits, and 
that the necessary wits are sharpened not by 
boy-scoutish Codes of Conduct, but by a realistic 
and even sympathetic familiarity with the system 
of the antagonists. Sherlock Holmes caught his 
criminals not by hating them but through his 
ability to put himself into their shoes—which 
honest Dr. Watson, forever baffled, never could. 
The same is true of Communist brainwashers. 
But little of this comes through Mr. Kinkead’s 
sociological analysis; it reads as Dr. Watsun’s 
accounts would read, had he written about his 
own exploits rather than Sherlock Holmes’s. 
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-/\ature Watching in SCHWEPPSHIRE 











Typical bird lovers are represented in the picture 
by A., an expert in the display flight of albino 
passerines: B. once wrote to Peter Scott: C. 
bought a book called “Thoro’ Bush Thoro’ Briar, 
our Friends of the Hedgerows” : D. usually raises 
an imaginary gun and says “Bang bang”. 











NO. 2 TOWN WATCHING. Nature is where you find it: and you find it just as much in the most 
exceptionally built-up areas as anywhere, perhaps more so. Familiar urban sights which please us are 
the “shredded lace” effect of the back-garden cabbage leaf after attacks from the pretty caterpillar of the 
Cabbage White. Observe the ant manoeuvre pattern swarming on the faucets and disposal exits of 
the ordinary kitchen sink; and the delicate “dust and ashes” trail left by the common moth on the 
common best suit. 

The great thing to do is to observe. In the picture we see typical barristers of the High Court 
of Rolls Mastership and Improvident Tenure, typically pausing in their work to observe the first spring 
appearance of the Little Stink (Odor odor odor), half of a pair proved to have been breeding behind 
the immersion heater of No. 122 Fish Row, though this fact is kept a secret, and it is important that 
the birds should not be disturbed, nor, if possible, looked at, except by members of the Federation of 
Prevention of Not Taking Any Notice. The “Little” is easily distinguished from the “Medium” Stink 
by a slight pinkness of the left eye and a tendency of the inner wing coverts to turn from beige to 
biscuit colour near the tip, though this is, typically, only revealed when the bird is flying fast and 
at 800 ft. It is interesting, too, that the contents of the crop of the London variety tends to vary 
towards an admixture, with the common wire worm, of the common slip-on paper clip. Song, a quick 
“blimp-blimp-blimp-Chah”. Alarm note, a deeper “brrrp brrrp”. Invitation movement, a kick backwards 
with the left foot. Eggs, secret. 

Remember, we want you to use your eyes for yourselves. We tell you where to look. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WH OLE DRINK THROUGH 


1960 
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That Pill 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


DO not know whether the new contraceptive 

pills will prove medically satisfactory, nor, to 
do them justice, do their producers. As they 
freely admit, the fact that the pills do not have 
deleterious nervous effects on animals who do 
not know what they are taking does not neces- 
sarily mean that they will not have deleterious 
effects on human beings. That has still to be 
discovered. 

But what is interesting is the assumption, so 
commonly made today, that population in the 
underdeveloped countries is increasing more 
rapidly than resources and that, if some cheap 
and effective contraceptive device is not dis- 
covered, there will be an explosion. We find that 
assumption made even by people as distinguished 
as Professor Toynbee. It is quite demonstrably 
untrue if we take the figures issued by the United 
Nations Secretariat and the FAO. If we take the 
figures of Dr. Anthony Zimmerman’s Overpopu- 
lation we find that in the Far East over the last 
ten years food production has increased by 3 per 
cent. per annum and population by 1.4 per cent. 
In India in 1949-50 the intake of food was 1,620 
calories per day per person, in 1953-54 1,900 and 
in 1959 it is estimated that it rose to 2,000. It is 
difficult to get reliable statistics of what is hap- 
pening in China, but there is no doubt that, in 
spite of the failure of the Chinese Five-Year Plan 
to reach its targets, it yet succeeded in substanti- 
ally increasing production. There is no reason 
why greater efficiency should not bring greater 
production. Java, in spite on the whole of greater 
natural advantages, has a rice yield per acre only 
a third of that of Japan. India, according’ to 
Jerome Ziliak, is producing at only about a tenth 
of her capacity. 

Industrial production in the Far East has in- 
creased more rapidly than agricultural produc- 
tion. During the last ten years it has tripled. 
rising from 57 to 156 with 1953 as the base year, 
while that of the world at large only rose from 
68 to 132. There has of course been what Mr. 
Nehru has called ‘a revolution in expectations.’ 
People in the East, as elsewhere, want more than 
their ancestors wanted and will no longer be 
content, as their ancestors were content, with a 
standard of living fantastically lower than that of 
the white man. They are not to be blamed, but 
let us not misunderstand the facts. There may be 
a danger of an explosion through envy. There is 
no danger of an explosion through famine. 

The gap between Oriental and Occidental 
standards is probably widening, but it is widen- 
ing not because the Oriental standards are 
falling but because the Occidental standards are 
rising with unprecedented rapidity. The remedy 
is more capital investment in the East, but, in 
order to exploit that investment, what is wanted 
is a larger Oriental labour force—a bigger popu- 
lation, not a smaller. 

The population of the world has increased 
since 1920 from 1,810 million to 2,737 million 
and it is of course still increasing, but Professor 
Colin Clark is certainly correct in asserting that 
there is no remotest prospect of it increasing 
within measurable time beyond its resources. 


Probably 50 per cent. of the world is cultivable 
and today about 10 per cent. is cultivated. If we 
brought into cultivation all cultivable land, Pro- 
fessor Clark has estimated, the world would be 
capable of supporting a population of 28 billion 
—ten times its present figure—at standards 
similar to those which the Dutch enjoy today or 
of 90 billion, if we chose to go over to a pre- 


dominantly cereal diet—not that there is any ~ 


likelihood that that will happen. Nor is there any 
danger of an exhaustion of fuel. Even if supplies 
of petroleum should prove inadequate—which is 
improbable—it would be possible to produce 
sufficient motor fuel from shale, coal or com- 
pressed hydrogen. There is little doubt that 
before long new forms of nuclear-created wealth 
will supplement our present resources. 

The Oriental countries have both their own 
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religions and their own governments. They will 
settle for themselves what will be their own popu- 
lation policies, nor does any deny that there are 
considerable pockets of undernourishment owing 
to bad distribution, but it is not surprising if 
Western suggestions that the Oriental countries 
should limit their populations appear to the 
Oriental not the suggestions of a disinterested 
philanthropy but a desperate Western attempt to 
keep in the West's own hands an undue share of 
the world’s wealth. I saw on a hoarding in 
Kingston, Jamaica, a notice: ‘Birth Control—A 
Plan To Kill Negroes.’ Such suggestions as those 
ofthe American Draper Committee which sug- 
gested to the American President in July, 1959, 
that the adoption of policies of population con- 
trol should be a condition of all aid to under- 
developed countries are surely inept almost to the 
verge of insanity. If the Oriental objects to the 
‘strings’ of military or political conditions being 
attached to the aid which he is offered, how much 
more would he object to a condition of inter- 
ference with his most intimate private life? 


Reunion 


By SYDNEY IRVING 


FY of us had withstood the rigours of the 
course. One had dropped out to become a 
rope salesman. Another appeared to have learned 
enough in one year; he never came back. A third 
had been so bewildered by the first year that he 
waited behind to try again. 

Towards the end, there was a wonderful feeling 
of comradeship between the rest of us. We didn’t 
know which of us would survive: so we talked. 
We talked about body-building and amorous con- 
quests and Singapore and poker-dice and theatre. 
Those were our five subjects and no one found it 
strange or boring to talk about the other four. 

We laughed about a lot of things which weren't 
funny. As finals drew close, we laughed louder 
about things which were even less funny. By the 
time the exams came along we were everlasting 
friends. The thought of separation, which was 
inevitable, made us very sad, especially at closing 
time. So we decided to have a reunion. I was to 
be organiser; and we fixed a date twelve months 
ahead. 

Finals came and went. We carried on drinking 
together for as long as possible. We said, ‘See you 
at the reunion,’ to each other and went our own 
ways. Of course, we would write to each other 
regularly. I would try to fit in a weekend in the 
North-East; if ever I was in London I could be 
certain of accommodation; but, if none of these 
were possible, there was always the reunion. 

During the following eight or ten months, I 
received a couple of letters and wrote a similar 
number. The body-builder got married and I went 
to his wedding. I had hoped to meet the other three 
there, but they couldn’t find the time. 

When the day of the reunion came nearer, I 
decided that I had better make_some arrange- 
ments. The idea seemed less interesting than it 
had a year ago. I tried to remember what it was 
that I had to arrange, but there didn’t seem to.be 
anything. We were to meet in the same bar of the 
same public house that we used to visit; that was 
all. However, an organiser must organise, so I 
wrote four letters saying, ‘Don’t forget the 


reunion.’ I received three replies, all saying, 
‘Sorry, can’t make it.’ From the fourth, silence. 

On the morning of the reunion a postcard 
arrived. It said, “Yes, of course.’ I had arranged 
other things and now there wasn’t even time to 
telishim the reunion was cancelled; I would just 
have to be reunited. Cancelling the ‘other things,’ 
I thought, would be the end of what had promised 
to be a rich and beautiful friendship; I cursed 
some; but, slowly, I warmed to the man who was 
travelling so many miles just to see me. 

At the bar I bought a drink and waited. I felt 
even better disposed to my former colleague. All 
thi$. way, just to see me. Such friendships are very 
few. Then he arrived. 

‘Hello,’ he said, ‘the others not here yet?’ 

Briefly, I explained. 

‘I've come all this way for nothing?’ 

“Well, there’s me.’ 

This didn’t seem to satisfy him so I bought him 
a drink. He said, ‘Thank you,’ then, ‘Cheers!’, 
then nothing. I couldn’t think of anything to say 
except “That's all right’ and ‘Cheers!’ Then he 
bought me a drink and I said, ‘Thank you,’ then, 
‘Cheers!’ 

We spent ten minutes inquiring about each 
other’s health. No doctor could have wished for a 
more detailed case history than we provided. 
When that was exhausted I said, ‘Do you write to 
the others?’ 

‘No, do you?’ 

‘No,’ I said, and that was the end of that. Then 
he said, ‘Do you remember when . . .’ and that 
kept us occupied for a few minutes. 

For the tenth time I said that it was a pity he 
had come so far when the others weren't here. 
He agreed. Then he said he had better find out 
when he could catch a return train, and went away 
to telephone. When he came back he said he could 
catch an early one, but he would have to leave 
straight away. I said he ought to catch it, if he 
could. He put on his coat and said that we must 
try to arrange a proper reunion some time. 

I haven't heard from any of them since thea 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Sir,—In an article entitled ‘Wind of Change’ pub- 
lished in this journal on March 11 it was stated that 
the immediate possibilities in the Union included 
‘sporadic riots and large-scale defiance of the 
Government.’ Events in Africa are moving at such 
a pace that these words, written in Johannesburg at 
the beginning of March, were tragically exempli- 
fied as they were being printed. 

During the past month the Africans have made a 
desperate attempt to defy the Government which has 
reacted violently, and the Union is virtually a Police 
State. The Nationalists have passed to the offensive 
and are teaching the Africans a bloody lesson. With 
all their responsible leaders under arrest, the bulk 
of the Africans are now being martyred between in- 
timidation by extremists of their own race and 
intimidation by the forces of ‘law and order’—‘law’ 
being now what the authorities choose to say it is. 
The authorities will prevail, not only because they 
have overwhelming force, but because if the Africans 
do not work they will starve. It will be Round I to 
Verwoerd. This will leave the problem unsolved 
whilst, in a deceptive calm, the situation cooks up 
for Round II. 

As the darkness deepens over the Union one is 
tempted to feel there is no prospect other than that 
of a long and bloody struggle in which, sooner or 
later, the Bantu will prevail. To accept this is to em- 
brace despair and there could be an alternative. What 
_is it and how is it to be implemented? 

If in the relative and sullen calm which may now 
occur the following developments were to take place, 
good might emerge from evil : 


(a) The raising of African wages by 20 per cent. 


(b) The establishment of a new government com- 
posed of Steytler and Lawrence (Progressive), 
de Villiers Graaff and a couple of other UP 
members, ex-chief justice Fagan and Mr. 
Basson (dissident Nationalist) and perhaps 
Mr. Molteno, QC. It is conceivable that Dr. 
Donges might come into this broad-based 
cabinet as well as Mr. Mitchell (Natal 
Right-wing UP). 


(c) The release of African leaders and the crea- 
tion of an African consultative council to in- 
clude Chief Luthuli, Dr, Matthews and Mr. 
Sobukwe. 


(d) The creation of a European economic con- 
sultative council headed by Mr. Harry 
Oppenheimer and containing Afrikaner busi- 
nessmen such as Mr. Rupert. 


(e) Restoration of the franchise to the Coloured 
people. 


(f) An announcement by the new government that, 
with the assistance of the two councils, pre- 
parations would be made for a National 
Convention to draw up a new constitution to 
come into force in 1961 laying the foundation 
for a multi-racial State. 


How, then, is this programme, or something like it, 
to become practical politics? It can only begin to 
emerge if a substantial number of Europeans realise 
that the only hope for the future of their country is 
the overthrow of Dr. Verwoerd and his fanatical 
followers. 

In present conditions in South Africa this means 
that non-Africans must turn to passive resistance; the 
alternative of violent revolution and assassination is 
morally indefensible and politically unnecessary. 
There are dozens of ways in which those who realise 
that Verwoerdism is synonymous with disaster can 
bring irresistible pressure to bear on the Government, 
if they have the courage to organise themselves and 
act. For instance, I doubt whether the Government 
would detain the whole of the membership of the 
Rand Club if these gentlemen defied the regulations 
and organised a mass meeting of protest against the 
government policy.—Yours faithfully, 

STEPHEN KING-HALL 


162 Buckingham Palace Road, SW1 


TORRID ZONES 


Sm,—To give only one example of the strange 
method used in ‘historical research’ (letter of Mr. 
Erskine B. Childers, printed on page 473-of your 
issue dated April 1), I wish to quote in full (and 
not in the ‘condensed’ version provided by your 
correspondent) the passage of an article ‘Israel 
among the Nations’ published over almost forty- 
seven pages in the 1952 Yearbook of the Israel 
Government. The real text of the passage which 
has aroused Mr. Childers’s anger as as follows 
(italics from me): 


‘Every State consists of a land and a people. 
Israel is no exception, but it is a State identical 
neither with its land, nor with its people. It 
has already been said that when the State was 
established, it held only 6 per cent. of the 
Jewish people remaining after the Nazi 
cataclysm. It must now be said that it has 
been established in only a portion of the land 
of Israel. Even those who are dubious as to 
the restoration of the historical frontiers, as 
fixed and crystallised and given from the 
beginning of time, will hardly deny the anomaly 
of the boundaries of the new State. But even 
within them—and by Armistice Agreements 
with its neighbours Israel is committed to them 
so long as it is not again attacked, and it is 
honouring the commitment,—even within these 
boundaries, State and Land do not coincide.’ 
(See page 15 of Government Yearbook 1952.) 

As regards the quotation, offered to your readers 
from the Israel Government Yearbook 1955, it may 
be fair and advisable to read the passage in its 
context. It can be found in a long article ‘Israel, 
the State and the Nation’ on page 320. 

It may perhaps be of not much use to argue 
on matters which—after all—do not merely fall 
into the easy category of political expediency. Life 
of a nation is never as simple as that, and this 
type of experience does by no means refer to the 
State of Israel only. If your correspondent (I do 
hope) has read carefully and with an open mind 
the whole article in that Yearbook of 1952, he 
would have had a chance to meet Mr. Ben-Gurion’s 
view: ‘A State is not manufactured by a mere 
declaration. .. .’ 

Well, and with regard to the necessity (or: de- 
sirability) of establishing a system of morals and 
ethics, etc., on this globe to regulate life and 
behaviour between (and also within) nations and 
States—new and old—I think there is still the great 
reminder valid which indicates those not suffering 
from the disease or hypocrisy and guilt may have 
the privilege of throwing the first stone——Yours 
faithfully, 

J. RAPHAEL 


Ramat-Gan, Israel 


THE SPECTATOR, 


APRIL 15. 1969 
Sir,—Just in case any of your readers may have 
believed Mr. Erskine Childers’s opening statement 
that he was writing ‘not in rhetoric,’ a later Passage 
in his letter requires explanation. ‘In 1949, he 
writes, ‘having added 35 per cent. more territory to 
the UN’s partition award, Israel signed armis- 
tices. . . .. What Mr. Childers doesn’t say is that 
Israel in fact accepted the UN partition award, but 
that the Arab States rejected it because they thought 
they could get more territory by force of arms, 
They then attempted to do so and were defeated, 
The extra territory Israel acquired was acquired in 
the course of inflicting this defeat. 

On the other hand, I think he is right to suggest 
that the standard Israel story that the Palestine 
Arabs fled because their leaders ordered them to 
evacuate is suspiciously naive. It is about ag 
naive as suggesting that they all fled ‘at Zionist 
bayonet-point,’ as he does.—Y ours faithfully, 

ROBERT KEE 
Stokke Manor, Great Bedwyn, Wiltshire 


BERNARD LEVIN IN MOSCOW 


Sir,—May someone whose experience of Moscow 
in the years 1934 and 1935 was precisely the same 
as Bernard Levin’s in 1960 weigh in belatedly on 
this discussion? Fair’s fair, and you have published 
sO many letters telling Mr. Levin he’s no traveller 
—in any sense. 

What has impressed me in Bernard Levin’s reports 
is that nothing seems to have changed since the 
Thirties—except. that apparently the slogan is now 
how much better it is than last year, whereas when 
I was there in the autumn of 1934 and again in 
the autumn of 1935 the cry’ was that Russia was 
‘in a state of transition.’ But whatever the slogan, 
the conditions are obviously the same—the 
wretchedly stocked shops, the drab crowds on the 
streets (and at the theatre) the black-exchange street- 
accosting, and the quite fantastic, the it-has-to-be- 
experienced-to-be-believed inefficiency and bureau- 
cracy. This has been remarked upon by other 
travellers than Bernard Levin and myself. 

In support of Bernard Levin’s observations and 
experiences, I would say that on my second visit 
to the USSR _ I travelled very extensively on a 
‘consulate visa’ which permitted me to go freely 
wherever I chose—except to Turkestan, for which 
a special permit was then required and which was 
refused, and I went illegally—and with a London- 
born Russian girl Communist. Like Mr. Levin, I 
was appalled by the poverty everywhere and by 
the intensity of the class-structure of this so-called 
socialist society. In Moscow my attention was con- 
tinually drawn with pride to blocks of ‘our workers’ 
dwellings,’ but you had to visit one of our workers 
living in such a block to discover that a five-roomed 
flat usually housed five families. 

It is very strange to be to be writing about the 
USSR now, some twenty-five years later, confirm- 
ing that if Mr. Levin is a faithful reporter—which 
I for one don’t doubt—nothing has changed, not 
even the lack of fruits and vegetables (but there 
was cabbage in my time—lorry-loads of it!) and 
the almost indescribable drear. Mr. Levin entitled 
his last words on the subject ‘From Moscow with 
Alacrity’; I concluded my own account of Russia 
with the words, ‘Quoth the Raven .. ”—Yours 
faithfully, 

ETHEL MANNIN 


Faul, Clifden, Co. Galway, Republic of Ireland 


[This correspondence is 
Spectator.] 


now closed.—Editor, 


UNNATURAL CHILDBIRTH 


Sir,—As a practising midwife of twelve years 
experience I should like to sympathise with Monica 
Furlong’s comments on her experiences in hospital 
at the time of the birth of her baby. She may have 
been unlucky in her choice of a hospital, but I 
regret that what she said did not really surprise me. 
Many midwives are as frustrated and irritated by 
life in such an institution as are the mothers. 

Mrs, Furlong was not, I think, being ‘clever,’ as 
stated by Cecilia Chance. She was courageous 
enough and articulate enough to write what many 
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mothers have felt about a hospital confinement. She 
js aware that what should have been a thrilling 
experience ended in a sense of anticlimax; she is 
indeed right in saying that hygiene is less important 
to a mother than loneliness. Her midwife friend who 
desctibed post-natal mothers as ‘just like cows’ 
ought never to practise midwifery for she does not 
begin to understand what it is; the casual attitude 
prevalent in so many hospitals is unforgivable. Child- 
birth a natural function? Of course it is, but it is 
a great deal more than the mere mechanics of female 
physiology. 

Childbirth is a time of great emotional upheaval 
and readjustment, and every mother needs indi- 
vidual reassurance and sympathy and loving care. 
It should be a joyous occasion for both mother and_. 
father, and those who care for the mother should 
do all in their power to make it so. The mood of 
elation and pride that Mrs. Furlong refers to so 
wistfully is bound to lose its first intensity, but 
reaction should not be so devastating—nor so sordid 
in its origin as was hers. Obviously a hospital must 
run to a fairly strict routine if the work is to be 
done, but the lying-in period should not be remem- 
bered as a time of boredom and frustration punctu- 
ated by bed-pans and breast-pumps; it should be a 
time of relaxation and peace during which the 
mother gets to know her baby—and to know about 
him—and at the end of it she should return home 
well and happy both physically and. emotionally; 
confident and proud, and eager to take on the new 
responsibility which her baby brings. 

The mother needs continuous help and care 
throughout her pregnancy, labour, and lying-in 
period; she has a great many questions to ask about 
herself and her baby, and she has many fears and 
anxieties to unravel; she needs intelligible and sen- 
sible answers. Good obstetrics will cope with quads 
and Cesarians and any other complications, but 
good midwifery embraces so much more. It is an 
exacting and a skilled vocation, not just a job. It 
involves good human relationships founded on trust 
and confidence, andthe realisation that a ‘case’ is 
something in a textbook, not a woman in a clinic or 
a ward. Mothers are individual human beings and 
they need individual care and help, and they need 
it from the early days of pregnancy if they are to 
experience to the full the joy and pride which come 
with the birth of their baby.—Yours faithfully, 

DISTRICT MIDWIFE 


THE BBC’s YUGOSLAV SERVICE 


Sir,—Mr. Carleton Greene seems to confuse the 
issue by stressing that the service is ‘firmly in British 
hands.’ But is British necessarily synonymous with 
competent—this may be doubted in the case of 
broadcasts to a country whose languages and tradi- 
tions are so different from our own. We are certain 
that the control is British, but we ask ourselves 
whether it can be effective when serious linguistic 
and psychological misunderstandings arise, as they 
are bound to. 

How many translators have taken upon themselves 
to ‘transpose’ the text? ‘This is not what I said,’ 
pointed out Briand at one of the first reunions of 
the League of Nations in Geneva. ‘No,’ answered the 
interpreter, ‘but it is what you should have said.’ 
There are so many intermediaries between the British 
voice and the Yugoslav listener that~-more or less 
intentional deviations from the accepted line of 
policy (by the way, is there such a line? The example 
of the Forties can hardly be quoted, as we were at 
war then and knew where our duty lay) must occur. 

It is alleged that such deviations from impartiality 
(I assume that impartiality is our line) tend to be 
unilateral, ie., in favour of the Tito regime. The 
British taxpayer ought to be—and in this individual 
issue demands to be—told whether this is deliberate 
—in which case he will no doubt be as respectful 
of the raison d'état as Mr. Greene would like him 
to be (although he may wonder just how ‘indepen- 
dent’ the BBC is from the FO)—or whether it is due 
to such misunderstandings as I mentioned above. The 
cure might then consist of a reappraisal of the per- 
sonnel policy at the lower levels and less autocratic 
mysticism at the higher.—Yours faithfully, 

FREDERICK CLIFFORD-VAUGHAN 
27 Clanricarde Gardens, W7 


PATRON OR DICTATOR? 


Sm,—The Arts Council’s mishandling of its relations 
with the Carl Rosa Trust has compelled me to speak 
publicly and often on the subject—far oftener than 
I could have wished. Anyone in the least interested 
in the controversy must by now be monotonously 
familiar with the fact that I speak for the Trust. I 
do not therefore propose to take seriously the 
diversionary tactics of Sir Kenneth Clark’s letter, 
which entirely ignores my criticisms of Arts Council 
policy towards the provinces. I am not surprised. 
It must be very difficult to think of a defence. 

I must nevertheless remind Sir Kenneth that he 
has forgotten the facts. The reasons given by the 
Arts Council for withdrawing the Carl Rosa grant 
in July, 1958, were nothing whatever to do with 
musical or operatic standards, and the opinions of 
music critics have therefore no relevance to the main 
issue. The charge made was that the Trust—the 
management—was ‘unstable.’ This statement was 
supported by information about the alleged resigna- 
tions from the Trust. This information and the de- 
ductions drawn from it were inaccurate and mis- 
leading and should never have been made the basis 
of action by a public body. This is the situation 
which we have repeatedly asked to be investigated. 
The Arts Council owe it to all concerned to investi- 
gate it. 

The question of artistic standards is an entirely 
different matter. The Carl Rosa is proud of its re- 
cord. It would be the first to agree that if it had ever 
received a grant larger than a small fraction of that 
received by the other opera companies it could 
have done even better.—Y ours faithfully, 

CHARLES WILSON 
Carl Rosa Trust Limited, 
10 Gloucester Place, W1 


* 


Sir,—In his article on State patronage recently, 
Mr. Charles Wilson appears to be concerned with 
the cultural health of the provinces. He finds them 
barren and their activities under-subsidised, and he 
pins the blame for this on the Arts Council. This 
diagnosis is palpably faulty, for if the Arts Council 
has only £14 million to spend, does Mr. Wilson 
seriously suggest that Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells 
and the main London orchestras should be sacrificed 
for provincial opera? What he blames on mal- 
administration is simply due to shortage of money, 
and the impossibility of financing both metropolitan 
and provincial opera is the fault of the inadequate 
financial provisions of the Government. 

But it soon becomes clear that Mr. Wilson finds 
it convenient to pillory the Arts Council because 
what he is fighting for is not the cultural welfare 
of the provinces, but the case of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Trust. One’s sympathy for this body is sharply halted 
by recollections that Mr. Wilson was one of a small 
minority of trustees who did not resign from the trust 
after a long dispute which resulted in singers, 
orchestra and producer walking out. Mr. Wilson 
carefully avoids mentioning his connection, though 
he might have done. What he cannot do is to take 
advantage of the long period since the dispute to 
suggest that the Arts Council’s reasons for withdraw- 
ing the Carl Rosa grant were ‘palpably absurd,’ when 
it is only too easy to recall the inadequacy and 
evasiveness of Mr. Wilson’s defence of the remain- 
ing trustees. Nor can he blame the crisis at Sadler's 
Wells on the Arts Council when it was sparked off 
by the LCC’s intention to reduce the Sadler’s Wells 
grant, not by Arts Council policy. 

The fact is that Mr. Wilson has been less than 
candid. No one blames him for wanting the Carl 
Rosa case reopened. But he might go about it in 
a way which is more open, and seems less concerned 
with concealing his own real interest in the affair.— 
Yours faithfully, 

JOHN TUSA 
2 Wordsworth Grove, Cambridge 


EL DORADO 

Sir,—May I offer my sympathy to Miss Penelope 
Gilliatt for the disgust she experienced while visiting 
what she considered to be my country and my 
people? I can readily imagine how shocked and 
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offended she must have been when her friends, and 
the places where they took her, crashed against her 
liberal sensibility and her love of equality. The con- 
trast between the latter and the company she kept is 
what puzzles me. Did she choose those horrid ver- 
min or, like in a Kafka tale, were they imposed 
upon her? 

Perhaps she might be interested to know that when 
I came to Britain last October, I was introduced to 
a lady ‘alight with diamonds’ and to an ‘elegiacal’ 
gentleman who invited me to dinner (‘Black tie, you 
know’) and promised to show me how in spite of 
all the I’m-all-right-Jack rubbish, one could still 
be ONE. I never saw them again. Instead, I walked 
the streets, read every periodical and talked to every- 
body. And slowly, most rewardingly so, I came to 
partly understand the character of this nation. 

If Miss Gilliatt has a highly developed sense of 
what is right and wrong in a society, and I am ever 
so sure she has it, why did she choose to carry out 
her trial of Venezuela at the most expensive hotel 
and with the richest people, both of which are homo- 
geneous the world over? Why did she only read 
the ‘American-language’ newspaper? Why with her 
‘fever to find Venezuela’ did she walk so little and 
accept so readily the invitation to jump in the ‘gold- 
sprayed Lincoln’? 

The most expensive hotel caters to the Americans 
who have made oil investments in the country; its 
business purpose is not to offer its clients Venezuela 
but the service to which they are accustomed. The 
newspaper, for which I regrettably once wrote, pur- 
ports to be simply a daily guide to stocks and gos- 
sip; its limited readers want it so. The Lincoln and 
the other American cars, the skyscrapers and the 
Coca-Cola (how surprising that Miss Gilliatt forgot 
to mention it) are, like in the rest of South America, 
due in great part to the geographical and economic 
proximity between the two countries. 

If’ Venezuela was once El Dorado, it is today a 
country and a people experiencing a moral crisis 
brought about by instantaneous wealth which they 
know to be of short duration. Their increasing 
awareness of their unenviable position and their 
resolute, but sometimes contrasting, efforts to replace 
it for one of solid foundations are exciting to observe 
and most certainly challenging to write about. But, 
alas, given the opportunity, Miss Gilliatt has chosen 
dubious cicerones and produced merely an appro- 
priate travesty for your April Fools’ Day issue.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ISAAC CHOCRON 
95 Palatine Road, Manchester, 20 


SUBSIDISED PARKING? 


Str,— May I take issue with Mr. Gavin Lyall, who 
criticises the Road Traffic and Roads Improvement 
Bill on the ground that it does not provide for 
Treasury grants to be paid to local authorities for 
building parking garages? 

He advances two arguments in favour of such 
subsidies: (a) that ‘a motorist will not pay to park 
if he can park free just a few yards away in the 
next borough’; and (+) that parking meters ‘are 
only fair . . . if there are also multi-storey garages 
for the long-term parker.’ 

The first argument has some substance; but it is 
not really a valid argument for subsidised garages. 
Unless parking in such garages was completely free 
of charge, the motorist would still not use them 
‘if he can park free a few yards away’. . . or even, 
perhaps a few hundred yards away. This is proved 
by the fact (commented on by Mr. Marples re- 
cently) that the new underground garage under 
Route 11 in the City is almost empty, while cars 
are parked all day in the surrounding streets— 
free of charge. And street parking is usually more 
convenient than parking in a garage. Street parking 
through central London must be prevented where 
it causes obstruction; and regulated by parking 
meters where it doesn’t. 

As to argument (5), can Mr. Lyall (or anyone 
else) explain exactly why it is unfair to stop people 
garaging their cars all day on the streets unless 


(Continued on page 542) 
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PAPER IN BRITAIN’S FUTURE : A REPORT FROM THE REED PAPER GROUP 
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protection or display? 


Altogether no less than 424 per cent of Britain’s 
total output of paper and paperboard products 
is used for packaging the nation’s consumer 
goods and the materials needed by industry and 
agriculture. 

Where does paper’s greatest future in pack- 
aging lie? As a functional material or as 
window-dressing? 

This article sets out to answer this question 
and to discuss the opportunities of Britain’s 
paper industry in this continuing ‘Packaging 
Revolution’. 


PAPER’S SUPREME ASSET 


An observer gazing into a modern super- 
market, with its bewildering diversity of 
colourful product. packs, might be forgiven 
for supposing that paper owes its supremacy 
as a packaging material mainly to its display 
and merchandising qualities. 

There is indeed some justification for this 
viewpoint. But as will be discussed in detail 
later, sheer merchandising ability is only one 
of the many natural advantages which paper 


and paperboard products possess. Undoubt- 
edly, their supreme asset is that ithey are 
inherently capable of progressive technologi- 
cal improvements. This, above all else, has 
made paper perhaps the most versatile ofall] the 
materials upon which modern society depends 
and has led to the development of the whole 
vast range of modern packaging products. 


THE PRODUCT 
MAKES THE PACK 


Nowadays, packaging products made from 
paper and board literally keep the nation’s 
economy moving. Our raw materials are 
transported and stored in them. Our con- 
sumer products are protected by them and 
marketed in them. The variety of different 
types of ‘pack’ is endless, ranging from tailor- 
made multiwall paper sacks to simple paper 
bags, from intricately designed corrugated 
cases to ingenious folding cartons. 

In fact, it is true to say that there are as 
many packs as there are products, since each 
product needs a pack that combines, in the 
correct degree, functional properties of pro- 
tection, convenience and hygiene. 


Just what are the advantages which have 
made paper and board ideal for modern pack- 
aging? They are hygienic. They provide 
strength and protection without being costly. 
































They can be readily ‘made-up’ in a wide 
variety of shapes, strengths and sizes. They 
are easily transportable and easily disposable 
after use. They are particularly suitable for 
printing, including colour printing. Further- 
more, they lend themselves well to use with other 
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modern materials such as plastics and resins. 

Due to the successful technical exploitation 
of all these qualities, a veritable ‘Packaging 
Revolution’ has taken place. Reed statistics 
show that, over the last ten years, the market for 
paper and board packaging products has in- 
creased by as much as 100 per cent. It is 
confidently predicted that this expansion will 
continue. 


PAPER GETS THE SACK 


Perhaps the most striking of the many de- 
velopments which have taken place has been 
in bulk packaging. Here specialised paper 
products have become the standard containers 
for a vast range of products. 

Multiwall paper sacks, for example, have 
largely replaced conventional sacks for the 
bulk packaging of many free-flowing pro- 
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ducts. These include cement, fertilisers, 
chemicals and animal foods; also human 
foods such as sugar and salt. 

Perhaps the most important reasons why so 
many industries today prefer these low-cost 
containers are the strength, hygiene and pro- 
tection achieved by their multi-ply structure. 
Tailor-made qualities, such as ‘wet strength’, 
can easily be built in by incorporating special- 
ised papers to suit customer’s requirements. 
Paper sacks are also very easy to fill, highly 
suitable for mechanical handling, and possess 
exceptional stacking properties. 


AN EXPANDING MARKET 


The marketing of paper sacks was pioneered 
in Britain by a Reed Paper Group Company, 
Medway Paper Sacks Limited, who have also 
originated many successive technical improve- 
ments in their production. ‘ 

The market is still expanding rapidly, both 
in existing and new product categories. It 
includes many goods which formerly could 
only be sold seasonally but now, because of 
their greater storage life in paper sacks, can be 
stockpiled and marketed all the year round. 


SPECIALISED PROTECTION 
AT LOW COST 


Multiwall paper sacks, of course, are only one 
instance of the adaptability of paper in 
modern bulk packaging. No less impressive 
has been the technical development of the 
corrugated cases which today are used as 
‘outers’ for packaging so many canned foods, 
bottled goods and other manufactured pro- 
ducts. Also as individual packs for articles 
such as household goods, TV tubes, and 
fragile instruments. They have many of the 





same virtues as paper sacks. But their low- 
cost, tailor-made protection is due to struc- 
tural design and the internal cushioning 
achieved by the corrugating process. 

The market for these versatile, non-return- 
able containers is still expanding. A major 
recent success has been their widespread 
adoption for the bulk transit of eggs. 

Parallel with the development of corru- 
gated cases, there has been that of solid 
fibreboard cases. These strong yet inexpensive 
containers are widely used for bulk packaging 
various somewhat heavier goods, particularly 
those which do not demand the specialised 
cushioning effect of corrugated cases. 


SELLING 
THROUGH ‘EYE-APPEAL’ 


So far then, packaging seems to be far from 
mere window-dressing! But what of the many 
forms of retail packaging with which the 
housewife is so familiar? The vast array of 
gaily competing cartons. The paper tubes, the 
waxed bread wrappers. The colourful wrap- 
ping papers and carrier bags. The many 
attractive coated or ‘glossy’ packs, incorporat- 
ing plastics or foil laminates, which have 
developed so greatly since the war. 

With most of these, without question, 
packaging’s sheer ‘eye-appeal’ qualities pro- 
minently hold the stage. They are likely, and 
are intended, to influence the woman in her 
choice between one competing product and 
another. But they are not window-dressing 
alone. Primarily today’s packaging is hygienic, 
protective and convenient—as well as being 
glamorous—and it is this combination of 
qualities which today’s housewife recognizes 
and welcomes. 


WHO DOES THE DRESSING? 


The truth then is that the merchandising 
qualities of paper packaging products, how- 
ever important, are literally superimposed on 
their functional merits. They are put there not 
by the retailer, who turns them to advantage 
in his shop. Not by the wholesaler, who acts 
mainly as a link in distribution. But by the 
manufacturer, who nowadays has assumed 
the main responsibility for breaking down 
goods from bulk. It is he who, because of 
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increased competition in the retail trade, must 
‘dress’ his products with the ever better, more 
attractive packaging which modern house- 
wives demand. 








PLANNING 
YOUR FUTURE NEEDS 


Which factor will contribute most to the 
future development of Britain’s paper pack- 
aging products? Their functional merit or 
their merchandising ability? Without question, 
both these assets have unlimited potential for 
meeting the nation’s growing and changing 
packaging needs. 

To achieve this, the Reed Paper Group, 
which offers a complete nation-wide Pack- 
aging Service, is laying maximum emphasis on 
realistic forward thinking. Experts of the 
Group’s Packaging Division are carrying out 
constant, intensive technical and marketing 
research. Not only to meet the immediate and 
future needs of customers. But to devise the 
new, even better and more economic pack- 
aging that will be required for new products, 
new manufacturing methods and new con- 
ditions in the retail trade. 

This same flexible thinking characterises all 
the Group’s activities at every level—product 
marketing, machine and production planning, 
management selection and personnel training. 
The ultimate aim is kept always in view. To 
plan the right packaging for the product so 
that it reaches you, the consumer, in the best 
possible condition. 





A further article in this series will appear in 
the Spectator on June 24th, 


REED PAPER GROUP 


Britain’s foremost makers of paper, 
paperboard and packaging products 


HEAD OFFICE: 


105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
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you provide subsidised garages for them? Is he not 
arguing, in effect, that London’s car commuters 
(numbering some 30,000 or more), who drive their 
cars into the congested central area at peak hours 
solely for their own comfort and convenience, must 
be bribed not to garage their cars on the streets 
all day? Would he dispute that these people have 
no real right to do this anyway? 


The common law doctrine on the subject is really 
quite clear. The Queen’s Highway is intended for 
the passage of foot passengers and vehicles; and 
it is some centuries since a court laid down, in an 
early ‘obstruction’ case, that ‘thou shalt not use 
the King’s Highway as a stable yard.’ Clearly no 
one has the right to use it as a garage. 

This principle should be firmly adhered to. Once 
it was clearly established that the provision of 
terminal facilities for motor traffic is not a public 
responsibility, then private capital would be 
attracted into the parking business (which in the 
US is now a multi-million-dollar industry) and 
garage space would become available at rates which 
reflect the true cost of providing it. 

If we're going to subsidise any transport 
facilities, let us rather subsidise new tubes like 
the Victoria line —Yours faithfully, 

NIGEL SEYMER 


Coleraines, Little Baddow, Chelmsford, Essex 


VINTAGE PORT 


Sir,—On behalf of the younger dons in this univer- 
sity, may I assure Cyril Ray that a taste for vintage 
port is by no means confined to ‘old codgers’?— 
Yours faithfully, 

D. W. BARRON 
Selwyn College, Cambridge 


IDLE ARTICLES HELP REFUGEES 


Sir,—May I draw your readers’ attention to a way in 
which items lying idle in their homes can be made to 
help World Refugee Year? 

Here in Oxford we have run for ten years a gift 
shop, where all manner of donated articles have been 
sold for a total of over £100,000. During World 
Refugee Year, we are making a special appeal for 
old fountain pens, gold-wire spectacle frames, dis- 
carded dentures and other seemingly useless items 
from which small amounts of precious metal can be 
recovered. About £40 per week is now raised in this 
way for our work among refugees. I might add that 
anything saleable can be sold here and we now regard 
nothing as particularly odd. We have been given 
everything from books to bicycles, cutlery to 
cameras—even a houseboat!—yYours faithfully, 


JOSEPH MITTY 
Gift Shop Manager 
Oxford Committee for Famine Relief 


17a Broad Street, Oxford 
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Children of the God’s 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


IN opera, it sometimes seems, 
we are still two nations. 
There are the gods and there 
are the culture-vultures and 
the beasts, rich if not always 
fascist. I met a man who 
queued all evening and night 
last week to get his amphi- 
theatre tickets for The Tro- 
jans; passing Covent Garden 
at about 5 p.m. on the 
evening before booking 
opened and seeing a queue 
of already respectable length, he did the only 
possible and civilised thing, and joined it. Against 
this must be set a remark reliably overheard 
at Glyndebourne last year during the applause 
for a performance of Der Rosenkavalier—She: 
‘I did enjoy that—who wrote it?’ He: ‘I’m not 
sure, but I think all the operas here are by 
Mozart.’ 

I had an invigorating taste of the Covent 
Garden gods the other day when I bought a 
ticket in the gallery slips, far above Lord 
Drogheda’s third row of candelabras, in the 
narrow bank of seats penned under the roof and 
poised vertiginously over the orchestra, where 
there are lighted music stands for following the 
score. You can see, if you stand up, only a thin 
slice of the stage, but it does not matter, because 
you hear the opera excellently and feel it better 
than anywhere else in the house. In the glowing 
darkness you are surrounded by a freemasonry 
of connoisseurship. You meet people who for 
unostentatious knowledge and passionate partici- 
pation would be hard to pick out, at least on 
gala nights, in the stalls. I discovered that the 
genial fanatic on my right went there with his 
friends every night. ‘Quite often we have the 
place to ourselves, and then we conduct. But 
tonight . . .’ He shrugged almost apologetically. 
None the less he had been throwing himself 
about with a vigour worthy of Sir Malcolm 
Sargent on a royal night at the Albert Hall, and 
he continued cueing in the instruments, pointing 


out special passages in the score to his friends 
and, when he stood up, turning over the pages 
without looking. His comments on the singing 
were brief but shrewd. 

It is not so below. In the corrupted currents of 
the stalls we are prisoners of an ill-defined social 
attitude. Up above, though knees press into 
backs, robust individuality is retained and 
respected. It is a democracy of art. But in the 
posher parts of the house, how should people 
behave? Opera-going for them, for us, is an 
activity neither wholly natural and uninhibited 
nor regulated by clear canons of deportment. 
There are the remains of the old social self- 
consciousness without the glamour. In the 
intervals, at the bar, it is not what you wear but 
what you say that is observed now. During the 
performance, spontaneous expressions of- rage 
or delight are rare and isolated. I have always 
remembered a short, soberly dressed citizen with 
a rolled umbrella who, on the first night of Aida 
a few years ago, rose at the cheering which 
greeted Amonasro’s solo curtain call and bel- 
lowed in a precise, almost pedantically articulated 
voice audible all over the stalls and circle: ‘No— 
boo, boo, a perfectly dreadful performance’; he 
was much too exceptional to be ever forgotten. 
Very rarely, a big Italian first night arouses the 
ghosts of the ancient instincts even as it brings 
out the shreds of the ancient finery, and embers 
of once burning passions flicker up for an instant. 
Oceasionally, the gallery can even be naive 
enough to demand a repeat of some favourite 
number, but it is useless; order is restored, and the 
opera proceeds correctly on its way. 

A. brief comparison with the past takes one 
into an alien world. When Tietjens sang ‘Ocean, 
Thou Mighty Monster’ in a stage performance of 
Oberon at Dublin, the applause went on for a 
quarter of an hour and only ceased on the diva’s 
promising to sing ‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ 
which she did there and then, a piano being 
hoisted on to the stage for the purpose. That was 
in Ireland. But in England, too, Santley could re- 
cord in his memoirs a few years later that at a 
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certain performance there was ‘good applause 
for all my more important phrases.’ In eighteenth- 
century Milan, when an aria went particularly 
well, people in the pit would strike the benches 
with heavy sticks at which signal the gods 
showered down leaflets with sonnets printed on 
them in praise of the singer. 

In our glass-case culture offences perpetrated 
on the stage against art may pass without pro- 
test, but good taste sees to it that offences per- 
petrated in the audience against gentility are not 
allowed to go unfrowned on, and that few 
untoward outbreaks of human nature ruffle the 
devotional hush. Booing a bad Radames is cen- 
sured in the Times as a betrayal of our tradi- 
tional British sense of fair play. Applauding in 
the middle of Wagner—say, at Geraint Evans’s 
wonderfully comic exit from Sachs’s workshop in 
the third act of Die Meistersinger—is received 
with grumbling complaints about tearing the 
seamless web of music-drama. The solitary voice 
(from the gods, of course) which was raised in 
protest at the maddening audibility of the 
prompter on the first night of Miss Sutherland’s 
Traviata was seriously regarded as an outrage, 
and I was accused of inverted snobbery during 
the interval when I hazarded the suggestion that 
it was rather a healthy sign. The other night at 
Lucia di Lammermoor | actually heard indignant 
hisses when someone started to whisper during the 
orchestra’s introduction to the second scene. In 
some ways we have advanced. Half a century ago 
Max Beerbohm, on entering the auditorium, could 
tell that whatever was being played it was not 
Wagner, since people in the stalls were talking 
ian a normal voice. Today the pious hush at least 
allows music-lovers to hear the music. I am not 
forgetting the ‘silent approval’ which pleased 
Mozart even more than the applause. But what 
are we coming to when one is not even allowed 
to talk through an orchestral passage in Lucia? 


Institutions 


Academic Interest 
By DEREK HILL 
Ben-Hur’s eleven Oscars have 


0 
p f; i won the usual sneers from 
cia i anyone misguided enough to 


take the Academy Awards 
seriously. But it’s no longer so 
easy for a British critic to hoot 
at the commercial intrigue and 
esthetic bankruptcy which 
govern the presentation of Hollywood’s annual 
handouts. We have, after all, an Academy of 
our very own. 

The British Film Academy’s present policies 
are partly demonstrated by its latest awards. The 
major trophies went to Ben-Hur, as the best film 
from any source, selected from a short list which 
included Ashes and Diamonds, Compulsion and 
The Nun’s Story (such films as Living, Le 
Amiche, A Sunday Romance and Mon Oncle 
weren’t even short-listed, though space was 
found for North West Frontier); to Sapphire, as 
the best British film; to I’m All Right Jack for 
the best British screenplay; and, with blinkered 
perversity, to On the Beach as the best film 
illustrating one or more principles of the Ufifted 
Nations Charter. 
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What is happening, obviously enough, is that 
members are only voting for the films they’ve 
bothered to see. But one of the Academy's activi- 
ties is the organisation of private. screenings of 
films that its members, all busy film makers, 
might not otherwise be able to see. Academy 
members used to be offered the chance of seeing 
many foreign features, including some which 
were denied any commercial release. Since the 
opening of the National Film Theatre, however, 
the Academy’s programmes suggest that those 
who want to see less accessible productions must 
make their own arrangements. Yet the presenta- 
tion of such films as Sink the Bismarck, which 
the most hard-pressed technician could scarcely 
have missed if he wanted to see it, continues. 
Sadly, the Academy seems to have a shrewd idea 
of what its members want. Their screening of 
Living attracted less than a third of the audience 
who packed Sink the Bismarck. 

When the Academy was established in 1947 
considerable trumpeting directed attention to a 
declaration that: ‘The British Film Academy is 
an organisation founded by the film makers in 
the United Kingdom for the advancement of the 
art and technique of the film. The aim of the 
Academy is to stimulate exceptional creative 
work and to encourage experiment and research 
in all branches of the industry.’ 

For several years this aim was energetically 
followed. Apart from informal weekly meetings, 
lectures, debates and private screenings, the 
Academy held ambitious exhibitions and set up an 
invaluable library. It collaborated with educa- 
tional groups and with film festival authorities, 
and made possible the publication of such books 
as Rachael Low’s History of the British Film and 
Karel Reisz’s Technique of Film Editing. 

Significantly, it was during this period that 
films like Bicycle Thieves, Intruder in the Dust, 
Odd Man Out, Les Jeux Interdits, Louisiana 
Story and The Undefeated received recognition 
in the annual awards. True, there has always 
been a peculiar reluctance to recognise the 
deficiencies of the native film. The Sound 
Barrier, for instance, was chosen not only as the 
best British film of 1952 but the best from any 
source. But even in 1954, when the Academy 
flung awards to Kenneth More for his per- 
formance in Doctor in the House and to Norman 
Wisdom as the year’s most promising newcomer, 
it still paid tribute to Time Out of War, The 
Divided Heart and The Great Adventure. There 
has never been anything as wholeheartedly far- 
cical as the 1959 selections. 

The Academy has had its difficulties. Financed 
by the film industry, it reflects the industry’s 
economic crises, and the 1951 slump weakened 
its resources. Since then it has lost its Exhibition 
Officer. It has amalgamated with the Guild of 
Television Producers and Directors to form the 
Society of Film and Television Arts. The last 
book to appear under its wing was The Tech- 
nique of Film Animation, published well over 
a year ago and roughly received. Its meetings 
are notably less ambitious. Roger Manvell, 
Director of the Academy and Secretary of: the 
Society, has resigned and been a by a 
part-time secretary. 

Apart from the yearly back-slappings under 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s presidential eye, the 
Academy no longer seems to have either point 
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or purpose. Heaping honours on films whose 
sole claim to attention is that they are already 
sagging with meaningless prizes seems an 
unlikely way to ‘stimulate exceptional creative 
work’ or to ‘encourage experiment and research.’ 


Television 





If the British Film Academy is determined to 
become as much of a joke as its Hollywood 
counterpart, it should at least revise its aims to 
cover its increasing dedication to purely com- 
mercial standards. 


Witness Box 


By PETER 


ASSOCIATED - REDIFFUSION 
recently arrénged, I gather, 
for its Ghana TV to undergo 
a marathon course of High- 
way Patrol. Last Thursday 
the same firm flew Dr. Banda 
to London for a special 
from - gaol - straight - to - 
your-fireside appearance on 
This Week. The wind of 
change seemed off-course. 
Up to a point it was all 
good fun, and every credit 
is due to the enterprise of the producer, Geoffrey 
Hughes, who even forced the world’s press to 
acquiesce in his scoop by having Banda hold his 
first conference in front of the cameras. There 
they were before our very eyes, these legendary 
pundits of the breakfast iable, the distinguished, 
actorish Daily Telegraph, the dishevelled Daily 
Mail (a touch of Barber needed?), and the 
Roman profile of the Times itself. Dr. Banda 
acquitted himself (in all senses) reasonably well. 
All he wanted, he said, was a chance to state 
his case for the British public, and the BBC had 
given him none. The BBC were in fact offering 
Sergeant Bilko to the British public at that pre- 
cise moment, and one duly hoped that a sufficient 
number had stayed with Channel 9 to find equal 
entertainment in the virulence with which Dr. 
Banda spat out the name of Sir Roy Welensky. 
On the other hand, it is not to be thought that 
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such gimmicks should be accepted at their literal 
face value, which is all TV has to offer in the 
circumstances. Television will not take the place 
of diplomacy. Even from a statesman’s point of 
view—and now that he has been in gaol, Dr. 
Banda is clearly that—these appearances can 
have their snags. There was, for instance, his 
patent stalling in the face of that repeated ques- 
tion about his right to represent Nyasaland after 
sO many years away from it. Not to mention his 
reference to Mr. Macleod: ‘a great man, a good 
man, and I should say, a Christian gentleman.’ 
Very ominous, when you think of the trouble 
Christian gentlemen have caused in politics. And 
while one of the objects of the appearance was 
doubtless to reassure the British public as to Dr. 
Banda’s benevolence, he was lured into snapping, 
when asked whether his people were ready for 
independence, ‘Let me do the thing and let me 
make my own mess!,’ words which must make 
even a Christian gentleman pause and ponder. 
Moreover, in the matter of whether he knew 
about the alleged plans for rebellion last year, we 
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gathered during the press conference that there 
were many things his subordinates had not told 
him, whereas those who stayed tuned to Channel 
9 saw a subsequent news bulletin in which Regi- 
nald Bosanquet interviewed A-R’s captive 
celebrity at London Airport, and Was informed 
that Dr. Banda knew all that was going on last 
year. So though A-R may well consider Dr, 
Banda’s journey well worth while, it is less cer- 
tain that he enhanced the cause he serves. I write, 
of course, not as a political journalist, but 
merely as a member of that British public to 
which the doctor wished to state his case. As a 
witness box on the world, television offers dan- 
gerous advantages. 

Still in Africa, the first of Denis Mitchell’s 
three programmes, The Wind of Change (BBC) 
proved disappointing. The subject seemed simply 
too big for this scaling-down technique of con- 
sidering life in a small South African town. But 
at least the documentary lacked that quite awe- 
inspiring note of chummy condescension which 
marks the despatches of Mr. Donald Milner, the 
BBC’s correspondent in South Africa. “Well,’ he 
said heartily to an African with no passbook, ‘I 
hope you'll manage to get a new one now!’ For 
equal fatuity of late one had to go back to the 
Boat Race, and the Oxford voice which observed: 
‘Of course, it’s always a terrific psychological 
advantage to be leading!’ I suggest that next year 
the BBC economise by keeping Mr. Milner at 
home to commentate on the Boat Race. 


Footnote: The Daily Telegraph building in 
Fleet Street is displaying a photo of Dr. Banda 
arriving ‘for a private visit to this country.’ 


Filthy Pictures 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Peeping Tom. (Plaza.)—The 
League of Gentlemen. 
(Odeon, Marble Arch, and 
general release April 18.) 
—Lunch on the Grass. 
(Cameo-Poly.) 

GIVEN some of the home- 

grown films we have had 

lately it’s hard not to sound 
repetitively querulous. What- 
are-we-coming-to questions 
are apt to sound rather 
nannyish, like complaints 
about muddy boots, but after a film like Peeping 
Tom (‘X’ certificate) it’s a question to ask quite 
straight. What are we coming to, what sort of 
people are we in this country, to make, or see, or 
seem to want (so that it gets made) a film like 
this? Horror films are usually so crudely made 
that belief is never quite suspended and the dis- 
integrating corpse or acid-bath murder can’t 
really be taken much to heart. But this is dif- 
ferent: it is directed by a man who was once 
respected, Michael Powell (Red Shoes, A Matter 
of Life and Death), who still has remarkable 
technical gifts and a distinct—though to me 
irritating—style; and it has a ‘point of view,’ 
attitudes and sympathies, and tries to get the best 
of both worlds by using ‘scientific’ jargon in an 





atmosphere of violently slanted emotionalism. 
And so with all this—a certain panache and skill 
in the making, and obviously deliberate inten- 
tions—it turns out to be the sickest and filthiest 
film I remember seeing. Some weeks ago we had 
Franju’s Eyes Without a Face, which I thought 
set a record for highbrow horrors. It was perhaps 
more directly ghastly—there were worse visual 
horrors (the operating scenes)—but it didn’t in- 
volve you, it made little attempt at direct emo- 
tional realism, as Peeping Tom does; you had the 
creeps, but remotely, and often with amusement. 
Peeping Tom didn’t make me want to streak out 
of the cinema shrieking, as Franju’s film did at 
times; it gives me the creeps in retrospect, in my 
heart and mind more than in my eyes. 

We have had glossy horrors before (The Fly, 
for instance), but never such insinuating, under- 
the-skin horrors, and never quite such a bland 
effort to make it look as if this isn’t for nuts but 
for normal homely filmgoers like you and me. 
British film-makers with a stake in horror seem 
like children playing ‘dares.’ You doing Japanese 
atrocities? OK, I'll do mass murders. You doing 
rape of little girls? Pooh, that’s nothing (says 
Michael Powell in this film), I'll put spikes 
through big girls’ throats so that our hero can 
photograph them as he watches them die and they 
watch themselves die in an extra mirror provided 
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for the purpose; and, of course, the hero is a 
voyeur, whose childhood led him inevitably to 
some sort of nuttery by being taped, filmed, re- 
corded, wired and analysed from babyhood on, 
particularly in experiments to do with fear, 
horror, and sexual curiosity. You had an old 
man peering through field-glasses at children? 
Fine, I'll have a child peeping at courting couples 
and filmed by his father as he does so. I'll have 
the father waking him at night to film his terror 
at the lights shone suddenly in his eyes, or at 
lizards crawling about his bed; or filming his re- 
actions to his mother’s corpse or (straight after- 
wards) the bikinied body of his father’s mistress. 
‘And as an orchestral accompaniment to the 
hero’s death (self-spiked, of course) I'll have re- 
cords of his screams of terror at every age. ‘My- 
self at four,’ says the hero, turning on a tape full 
of appalling yells. ‘Myself at eight’. . . until 
we have a room full of the shrieks of childhood 
at every stage of understanding. Again, children’s 
terror used as entertainment, atrocious cruelty 
put on the screen for fun. And the main character, 
the madman murderer, is played all through as 
hero—handsome, tormented, lovable, a glamor- 
ous contrast to the heroine’s alternative youths— 
and dies in the sort of well-it-was-worth-it huddle 
with his girl that Cocteau used at the end of 
L’Eternel Retour—a sort of Wagnerian climax. 

The delightful Anna Massey, whose screen 
presence is something the British industry could 
very well do with, plays the girl in love with the 
monster so innocently and ordinarily that for the 
time she is about you almost forget what it’s all 
about, or get lulled into thinking it not so bad, 
the same way as you see little wrong with her 
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home life, so charmingly and cheerfully does she 
tuck her drunken mother (Maxine Audley) up in 
bed or make pleasant little jokes about the 
whisky bottle. I’m not sure that her healthy and 
normal niceness about the place isn’t just an 
added bit of nastiness in the film, just another 
piece of indecent contrast; and in the end her 
romantic sprawl beside the beloved killer is im- 
plicitly sickening. Mark, the hero, is played by 
Carl Boehm. Someone suggested that the 
absurdity of having a German actor with a 
thickish accent playing a British hero might be 
explained by the idea that no one would want to 
see a local boy in such a part, but that if it could 
be shoved off on to someone else (and ideally, 
on to a German) it would be consoling to know 
that although in the story the hero was a Lon- 
doner from birth, in ‘real life’ (the sort of infra- 
or ultra-reality given to fictional people—the 
Archers, say) he is an outsider, as you know the 
minute you see he’s Hardy Kruger’s double or he 
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opens his mouth to say a word. I have elaborated 
a bit on what seemed to me quite a likely sugges- 
tion. Moira Shearer is the main victim and 
doesn’t quite manage to suggest that she is just 
a film-star’s stand-in, sweet and, if not exactly 
cheap, at least not very expensive. And so all 
sorts of talented people have been used to 
hideous effect. 

The League of Gentlemen (director: Basil 
Dearden; ‘A’ certificate) is a cheerful combina- 
tion of familiar names—Attenborough, Jack 
Hawkins, Roger Livesey, Bryan Forbes (who 
writes the script too)—about an elaborate bank 
robbery executed on strictly military lines by a 
group of ex-officers in reduced circumstances. 
Slowish, but agreeable. 

Lunch on the Grass (‘X’ certificate); Jean 
Renoir’s comedy about science versus the simple 
life, marvellously beautiful to look at, marvel- 
lously fatuous to listen to. A film in which 
‘direction’ has run away with the director. 


A Poor Show 


By CLIVE 


CoveENT GARDEN en féte is 
always a stimulating sight, 
and the Gala given in honour 
of President de Gaulle 
showed the Opera House off 
to its grandest advantage. 
Tier upon tier of tiaras, 
shocking-pink carnations in 
their thousands tastefully 
arranged by Cecil Beaton, 
and the band of the Irish 
Guards playing ‘La Marseil- 
laise,’ it was what is known 
to the trade as a ‘spectacular.’ 

In such circumstances it seems rather a poor 
show to criticise the actual performance that took 
place on stage, but frankly it was, shall we say, 
less enchanting than it might have been. Or, shall 
we just say it was disappointingly dreary. In fact 
my own first disappointment came when I bought 
the elaborate silk programme, ‘kindly contributed 
by the West Cumberland Silk Mills Limited’ and 
costing ten shillings. As for last year’s State per- 
formance for the Shah of Persia someone had 
ingeniously designed a programme in the shape 
of a Persian leaf, I was half hoping that this year’s 
programme might be tactfully mushroom-shaped. 
It was not. But disappointments of more moment 
were to follow. ; 

With that flamboyant modesty for which our 
race is famous, the performance was planned as a 
homage to French ballet. It will be remembered 
that when Mr. Khrushchev was recently in Paris, 
President de Gaulle took him to a State Gala of 
that famous Russian opera Carmen, and this was 
clearly a diplomatic gesture of somewhat similar 
significance. But while Covent Garden’s cold col- _ 
lation of French designers, composers and choreo-— 
graphers was doubtless well-intentioned, and 
courageously underlined our national shop- 
keepers’ instinctive sense of inferiority in artistic 
matters, it also did infinitely less than justice to 
the true quality of the Royal Ballet and its dancers. 
The performance began with the first act of 
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Coppélia, an incongruous opening to any pro- 
gramme, unless it is to be followed by the second 
and third acts. To leave the hero inexplicably 
climbing a ladder at the curtain fall, without so 
much as a programme note to pull him down, is 
wilful. Nor is this first act such a compelling dance 
entertainment that it can be enjoyed for that sake 
alone. Nor, to pile on the agony, was it particu- 
larly well danced, and the Delibes score—the 
excerpt’s raison d’étre—was played lackadaisically 
by the orchestra. 

After the interval things, or rather the planning 
of things, took a turn or two for the worse. Here 
snippets and snippets of snippets had been yanked 
out of Mam’zelle Angot, Swan Lake and The 
Sleeping Beauty, and thrown together with no 
regard for programme-building. Some magnifi- 
cent dancing by Margot Fonteyn, Svetlana 
Beriosova, Merle Park, David Blair and 
Alexander Grant inevitably went for less than it 
was worth. What kind of gala is it that permits on 
a bare, if beautifully lit, stage, an eighty-second 
classic solo to separate two adagios from dif- 
ferent pas de deux? This pot-pourri section was 
hopefully claimed to be in homage of the nine- 
teenth-century French choreographer Marius 
Petipa. Really! 

The dowdy programme ended with the revival 
of Ashton’s production of Ravel’s La Valse, the 
only complete ballet givén, and equally the only 
work worthy of the occasion. Waltzing couples 
whirl their way through a misty and be- 
chandeliered ballroom, dancing, as Ravel once put 
it, ‘on the edge of a volcano.’ The ballet, like the 
score it faithfully reflects, is a study in crescendo, 
with its sinister undertones never far from the sur- 
face prettiness of a Viennese waltz, until at the 
end they erupt with surprising savagery. The 
ballet’s attractively simple choreography, woven 
and counter-woven into intricate patterns, was 
excitingly danced, and the orchestra, under Colin 
Davis making his welcome Covent Garden debut, 
at last paid their belated, but impressively effec- 
tive, tribute to a French composer. 
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On, Churchill, On! 


By ROY JENKINS 


HE seventeenth Earl of Derby belonged to 
bpm intermediate generation of politicians. 
Although he entered the House of Commons in 
1886, he had nothing of that uninhibited love 
of controversy which characterised many pre- 
1914 figures. He was loth to disagree with his 
acquaintances, and when he did he often 
quarrelled with them as well. And although he 
lived until 1948, he was hardly a contemporary 
figure. He never held office after 1923, and it 
is difficult to imagine him in public except in 
a top hat and frock coat. He was one of 
those heavy, rather apprehensive men who 
achieved their greatest prominence when the 
Lloyd George coalition and the shifting currents 
of the early post-war years destroyed the tradi- 
tional pattern of politics. 

Randolph Churchill’s book on Lord Derby* 
appears with a chequered pre-publication his- 
tory behind it. When Messrs. Heinemann decided 
to strip it of an allegedly libellous footnote, Mr. 
Churchill decided that he did not want it at all in 
this expurgated form, and took strenuous legal 
action to prevent publication. After reading the 
book (which took me two months of intermittent 
application) one’s first thought is that no one need 
have worried. General Spears (who thought he 
was libelled) could have shown a thicker skin, 
Messrs. Heinemann a stronger nerve, and Mr. 
Churchill a less frenzied attachment to every de- 
tail of his own work. They could all have safely 
depended upon the protective covering of the 
mountain of words in which Mr. Churchill has 
chosen to bury Lord Derby. Passages from the 
inmost recesses of this book are likely to remain 
as firmly hidden from the public gaze as the con- 
tents of a long lost (and little sought after) tomb. 


There are 618 pages and approximately 300,000 
words to the book. There have of course been 
longer biographies even in recent years. But not 
many, and not about figures as relatively insignifi- 
cant as the seventeenth Earl of Derby. Why has 
Mr. Churchill done it? It is not that he has any 
illusions about his subject’s political importance. 
At times, indeed, he could hardly be more slight- 
ing. And his obvious lack of respect for Lord 
Derby’s intellect, power of decision and fixity of 
purpose is hardly compensated for by occasional 
ringing passages about the glory of the House of 
Stanley. ‘Lancashire and England and the Stanleys 
have travelled far from Bosworth and Flodden to 
Anzio,’ we are told as the book ends with an 
account of the present earl’s Military Cross and 
of his brother's parliamentary prowess. ‘And it 
must have been a high and rich consolation to 
Derby in his decrepitude that with victory now 
in sight the name of Stanley was still honoured 
on the battlefield. “On, Stanley, on!” ’ So it prob- 
ably was, but it makes it no easier to undefstand 
why Mr. Churchill thought him worth the 618 
pages. 





*Lorp Dersy. By Randolph Churchill. (Heine- 
mann, 50s.) 


My view is that Mr. Churchill conceived of 
his task as being the next best thing to writing a 
royal biography. The territorial influence, the 
ancient lineage, the princely life and the genial 
anti-intellectualism of Derby were all sufficient 
to make the illusion plausible; and, perhaps, to 
make Mr. Churchill feel that he could transcend 
the fact that Derby, even with all these advan- 
tages, never achieved higher political office than 
that of Secretary of State for War. Certainly Mr. 
Churchill sets out to give his subject the full royal 
treatment. The book is replete with family infor- 
mation, with descriptions of weddings and house 
parties, with lists of territorial possessions, and 
with accounts of triumphs on the turf. Even the 
style often sounds closer to the royal biographical 
tradition (owing rather more to Sir Theodore Mar- 
tin than to Sir Harold Nicolson) than to the writ- 
ings of Mr. Churchill to which we have been 
accustomed. “The absence of the bridegroom’s 
parents in Canada,’ he says of Derby’s wedding, 
‘though doubtless a disappointment to the young 
couple, bore biographical fruit as many friends 
and relations hastened to write long accounts to 
the absent parents.’ 

Of course, Mr. Churchill is right in thinking 
that this aspect of Derby’s life deserves some 
special treatment. Derby began with a great 
territorial influence, but he added to it a personal 
popularity which was very much his own. Early 
in his life he was an excellent Lord Mayor of 
Liverpool; and from then onwards the making of 
agreeable little speeches to civic luncheons, church 
bazaars and Conservative garden fétes remained 
amongst his favourite occupations. He was always 
more interested in local matters than in anything 
else, and as he conceived of his locality as extend- 
ing at least from Preston to the north of Cheshire 
and from the east of Manchester to the Liverpool 
waterfront, this gave him a base which was both 
strong and wide. At Knowsley (uninfluenced by 
‘the stink of chemicals,’ which Dilke had thought 
so bad in 1879 as to make the place unliveable in, 
even if the compensation were ‘100,000 /. a year 
clear’) he held a sort of feudal court, not often 
entertaining other magnates—except when the 
King came for the annual Grand National house 
party—but receiving frequent visits from his 
political henchmen and other Lancashire asso- 
ciates. 

All this undoubtedly gives Derby an interest 
which would. not normally be possessed by an 
ordinary London politician who attained 
secondary Cabinet rank. Does it not justify Mr. 
Churchill's many pages? It might, if only Mr. 
Churchill were interested in these aspects of 
Derby's life. But the sad fact is that he is not. 
Only once does he make Derby’s relations with 
Lancashire come alive. For the rest of the time 
he is like a rather too metropolitan wife, con- 
stantly straining to get her bucolic husband back 
to the high politics and the London life which 


she likes and he does not. . 


Some of Mr. Churchill's straining leads to good — 
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result, however. There are three main political 
parts to the book. The earlier two—the first deal- 
ing with the pre-1914 years and the second with 
the war-time coalition and with Derby’s first 
period as Secretary of State for War—are of 
moderate interest. But the third, starting with 
Derby’s return from the Paris Embassy in 1920 
and going through to the fall of the 1924 Labour 
Government, is quite fascinating. Mr. Churchill, 
who had previously been staggering a little unde 
the weight of Derby’s correspondence, suddenly 
pulls the narrative together and gives us one of the 
best accounts yet to be published of the quarrels 
which rent the Conservative Party between the 
last days of the Lloyd George Coalition and the 
formation of the second Baldwin Government. 
We still have rather too much quotation from 
Derby’s letters (some of them remarkably silly 
letters), but we nevertheless get a vivid picture of 
the bitter split which divided Balfour, Austen 
Chamberlain and Birkenhead on the one hand 
from Bonar Law, Curzon and Baldwin on the 
other, and of the curiously nervous and febrile ~ 
quality of British politics in the early Twenties. 
The domestic watershed of the inter-war years 
was the General Strike. Before that, the Con- 
servative Party was plagued with uncertainty 
about the strength of the working-class industrial 
challenge. After it, particularly when the defec- 
tion of MacDonald made the political challenge 
equally ineffective, it abandoned these apprehen- 
sions and settled down to the complacency of 
the Thirties. 

Derby himself emerges as a most unimpres- 
sive figure from these pre-General Strike disputes 
and confusions. His reputation as a wise and 
moderate statesman, making up for any lack of 
intellectual agility by a calm, clear judgment and 
a massive integrity of purpose, fades away under 
Mr. Churchill’s scrutiny. He was moderate only 
because he constantly changed his mind when he 
heard the opinions of others and was therefore 
often buffeted into a more or less central position. 

A typical example is provided by his attitude to 
the formation of the first Labour Government. 
Although he subsequently persuaded himself that 
he had been in favour of ‘giving Labour its 
chance’ (a view which would indeed have been in 
accordance with his reputation), his behaviour on 
hearing the result of the 1923 General Election 
was quite different. He saw the King’s private 
secretary in order to deprecate any idea of send- 
ing for MacDonald, to put the blame for defeat 
on Baldwin and to canvass the idea of another 
Conservative Prime Minister. Then he wrote a 
long memorandum for the Cabinet, bitterly 
attacking any idea of the Government waiting to 
meet Parliament and thus probably paving the 
way for MacDonald. ‘I repeat therefore,’ he 
wrote, ‘that the argument that the Labour Party 
should have a chance of governing seems to me 
the maddest idea that ever was put forward.’ 
Having delivered himself of this weighty piece of 
advice, Derby began to prepare himself for resig- 
nation in its support. But he then went to see 
Balfour, who told him in effect that he had been 
writing nonsense. The only proper constitutional 
course was for the Government to wait for the 
opinion of Parliament and accept it. So Derby fell 
into line, withdrew his memorandum, and 
emerged, in the eyes of himself as well as of 
others, as a man of moderation and foresight. 

These and other revelations of Mr. Churchill's 
make clear the force of Lloyd George's descrip- 
tion of Derby as ‘floundering about like a har- 
pooned walrus.’ He was a very generous walrus 
(he forgave Birkenhead after 1922 with remark- 
able magnanimity) and sometimes a very magnifi- 
gent one. But.eyen.Mr. Churchill's 618 pages.have 
not been able to rescue him from the harpoon. 
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Everybody’s Radical 
Harriet Martineau. By R. K. Webb. (Heine- 

mann, 35s.) 

Cecit WooDHAM-SMITH once wrote an essay 
about those Victorians who found in the invalid’s 
life ‘a climate in which they could work.’ One of 
the most energetic of these recumbents was Har- 
riet Martineau. The stigma of weakness that 
attaches to invalidism now did not apply in the 
Victorian period, and the bed to which she took 
at the age of thirty-six did nothing to abate her: 
the stream of moral tales and improving political 
journalism continued to be prodigious. As Pro- 
fessor Webb’s biography demonstrates, she re- 
mained even in illness the woman whose energy 
had once caused Hans Christian Andersen to go 
and lie down after meeting her, and Sydney 
Smith to say, on being asked how he had slept, 
‘Oh, horrid, horrid, my dear fellow! I dreamt I 
was chained to a rock, and being talked to death 
by Harriet Martineau and Macaulay.’ 


Perhaps part of the explanation for this 
didactic torrent was that many of the normal out- 
lets to the world were in her case blocked up. 
Being extremely deaf, and having an equally 
defective sense of humour, she found conversa- 
tion and friendship difficult. Like many Victorian 
Radicals, she was ferociously devoted to generali- 
ties and hostile to empiricism, a position that 
yisually seems to be an unhappy one for a woman. 
Literature often vexed her by its lack of a sound 
basis in political economy and its tendency to slip 
off into the particular: she had more spacious 
tastes, and her own novels were tracts properly 
directed to her own exegetic purposes. Vanity 
Fair was ‘a raking up of dirt and rotten eggs,’ 
and after reading Martin Chuzzlewit she rushed 





Bernard 
Malamud 


‘One of the most interesting young writers 
of the American avant-garde.’ ' ‘An 
original and passionately honest writer . 
remarkable gift for combining compassion. 
with comedy’ * ‘One of the most gifted of 
the younger American writers.’ * ‘A new 
writer of power and originality.’ * 


The Magic Barrel 


‘It is not improper to invoke the great 
name of Tchekov for these chronicles of 
the poor reveal the same ability to make 
—< out of common things.’ ° ‘Brilliant 
utiful stories about Jews, mainly in 
New York.” * ‘His delicately ironical novel 
The Assistant was praised for its power 
and [and he] has followed it 
with the first book of stories since 
those of Mr. William Faulkner to receive 
the American National Book Award.’ * 


The Assistant 


‘A natural writer with the most pure and 
attractive style. The Assistant, like all good 
art, looks as if the creator found it very 
simple to achieve.’ * 


to an author named Michelangelo Titmarsh to 
‘sweeten her mind.’ Katharina’s situation in The 
Taming of the Shrew struck her as intolerable: 
‘Such a monstrous infringement of all rights, 
leading to such an abominable submission, makes 
one’s blood boil.’ 


R. K. Webb’s new life of this precipitate 
woman is a sober, taxing and thoughtful piece of 
work. It takes a much wider view of her con- 
text than Theodota Bosanquet’s biography, or the 
rather skittish study three years ago by Vera 
Wheatley, who yielded to the temptation to 
present Miss Martineau as an eccentric because 
she was a woman; Professor Webb, an American 
historian, treats his heroine with a fine unconcern 
for her sex, and finds her interesting chiefly as an 
ideogram of the middle-class Radical thought of 
her time. In Harriet Martineau, born of a Nor- 
folk bombazine-producer and brought up as a 
Unitarian, he discerns 

the assumptions and consciousness of power of 
the manufacturer ... mixed with the self- 
consciousness of Dissent: but this characteristic 
English amalgam was informed and changed by 
something else, an over-simplified near-travesty 
of the best thought of the Enlightenment. 


She has often been casually described as a 
Benthamite, but this is not fair to Bentham: 
where his thought was rigorous and exact, hers 
was sweeping and woolly. Her tendency to disre- 
gard notions that did not fit in with her own, 
epitomised by the habit she had of leaving her 
ear-trumpet on the table when it seemed to be 
about to communicate something inconvenient, 
made her a potent propagandist but a dangerous 
witness. Like many Radicals, she was curious to 
inspect America—much as the Fabians later 
wanted to see Soviet Russia—but her books 
about it were muddied and misleading. As Pro- 
fessor Webb says, she was impelled not by a real 
interest in America but by an interest in certain 
abstract propositions which America could prove. 

Later in her life she translated Comte and be- 
came a positivist, renouncing her belief in 
theology for an equally religious belief in science. 
In spite of the seriousness of her assertions, many 
of which now seem to us right, she deserved the 
flippant reception she often got—‘There is no 
God,’ said Douglas Jerrold, ‘and Harriet is his 
prophet’—because of her simultaneous conver- 
sion to mesmerism, which she pressed upon the 
public with the same heady zeal. Like all her con- 
temporaries, she was prone to a belief in marvels, 
and she swallowed the post hoc arguments of the 
mesmerists at a gulp. The dubious attitude of 
most of the medical profession, who regarded the 
new speciality with the reserve that the modern 
English psychiatrist feels towards psychoanalysis, 
deterred her not at all. She mistrusted doctors, 
chiefly because they were kind to her, which she 
sadly took to be a sign of falsity. 


In reading this alert and discursive book, one 
is often struck by the suspicion that Harriet Mar- 
tineau did not really belong among the intellec- 
tuals at all. She was a middle-brow, through and 
through. One cannot help feeling that it was an 
accident of timing that thrust her into the position 
she had: her period gave a spurious originality 
to a woman who could express herself politically 
at all, but her real talent was as a populariser. In 
the present century she would surely have been a 
columnist in a mass-circulation newspaper. With 
her intrepidity, her simple moral sense and her 
romanticised idea of working-people, together 
with the Lesbianism that allowed her to have un- 
threatening relationships with a colourful set of 
male cronies, she is a very recognisable type in 
Fleet Street today. 

PENELOPE GILLIATT 
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All Decent 


The Affair. By C. P. Snow. (Macmillan, 183.) 


The Affair seems to me to be C. P. Snow’s best 
novel since The Masters; indeed, in a number of 
ways it compares quite favourably with the earlier 
book. Its success is not due to any startling in- 
crease in Snow’s literary powers, but rather to 
the fact that he has chosen a subject and setting 
where he can display them to best advantage. In 
a purely negative way, there are none of the weak- 
nesses that marred most of the previous novels 
in Snow’s long and desperately uneven sequence 
Strangers and Brothers. There are no love-affairs, 
no fixations on glamorous or portentous male 
figures like George Passant or Roy Calvert, and 
none of the other embarrassing patches that 
marked the earlier stages in the career of Lewis 
Eliot, Snow’s hero, as a young man on his way 
to the top. In The Affair, which takes place in 
the mid-Fifties, he is nearing middle age, happily 
married, a top-grade civil servant (there is even 
a hint that he has been knighted), and habituated 
to the sweet smell of success. 

The novel opens, characteristically enough, 
with a rather difficult dinner in a London club 
(‘An Unsatisfactory Evening’: Snow-addicts will 
be pleased with the fine range of Trollopian 
chapter-headings), but we quickly move to Cam- 
bridge. We return to Eliot’s old college, which 
seventeen years before had provided the setting 
for The Masters. Donald Howard, a young 
scientist, has recently been deprived of his fellow- 
ship for what seems to be a clear-cut case of scien- 
tific fraud: since he is generally disliked, and is a 
fellow-traveller as well, most people in the college 
are quite happy about his dismissal, and regard 
the incident as closed. But a doubt arises: a piece 
of evidence turns up which makes it seem possible 
that: Howard is as innocent as he claims. The 
Senior Common Room is then divided between 
the decent chaps who want justice to be done at 
all costs, and the other decent chaps who don’t 
want the peaceful running of the college disturbed 
any more. Snow stresses the fact that they are all 
decent chaps: the only obvious exception is the 
victim, Howard, who is as objectionable as he is 
said to be. The pro-Howard faction is quixotically 
led by a scientist called Skeffington, an ex-naval 
officer, a Tory, an Anglo-Catholic, and a snob, 
who whole-heartedly despises Howard but who is 
passionately concerned with justice. He is joined 
by Eliot’s brother Martin, and Eliot himself is 
drawn in as a former fellow, and becomes legal 
adviser to Howard’s supporters. A brief and 
intense struggle takes place in the college, with 
supporters drummed up by either side; finally jus- 
tice is done to Howard, though only in a strictly 
technical sense. The whole business is compared 
by Snow to the Dreyfus affair: hence the title. 

The similarities to The Masters are immediately 
apparent: the setting is the same, and quite a 
number of the same characters reappear in The 
Affair. In both works Snow is able to indulge fully 
his talents for presenting a political microcosm: 
a masculine world of intrigue and bargaining, 
where a struggle for power is conducted by small 
groups in closed rooms. Yet there is a sense in 
which the struggle in The Masters is somewhat 
arbitrary: Jago and Crawford stand for sharply 
differentiated moral attitudes, it is true, but most 
of the time our interest is focused on the absorbing 
realities of the intrigue itself. Whereas in The 
Affair a moral theme of some profundity 
dominates the whole work; it is, inescapably, a 
meditation on the nature of justice and the way in 
which it works in a small, tightly integrated 
society. Elsewhere Snow has written that various 
other novels in Strangers and Brothers are meant 
to embody themes of some significance—for 
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example. possessiveness in Homecomings and 
The Conscience of the Rich—but The Affair is, 
I think, the first of his novels in which the theme 
does emerge clearly as the narrative develops. It 
is a somewhat abstract theme, one must admit; 
justice does, in a sense, triumph, but in a 
thoroughly impersonal fashion. However, this is 
largely in keeping with the general ethos of Snow’s 
fictional world, where the public virtues do, 
ultimately, carry more weight than the private 
ones. Howard, the victim of injustice, is disliked 
both by those who believe he is guilty and those 
who believe he is innocent. At the end of the 
book—by a neat twist—he is both vindicated and 
dispensed with. “Sensible men usually reach 
sensible conclusions,” remarks Crawford, the 
Master, when the final decision has been made, 
and Eliot receives this ambiguous judgment in 
silence. In The Affair Snow reveals himself, in 
intention, at least, as a serious moralist. Yet there 
is something stultifying about the moral climate 
of his ‘sensible men.” Is it, perhaps, that the ideal 
of success in the world of affairs is a rather too 
pervasive influence? 

There can be no doubt that The Affair is an 
accomplished piece of writing. The prose is tauter 
and less laboured than in many of Snow’s earlier 
novels; the tension is built up admirably, and the 
narrative moves forward with the pace of a good 
detective story. There are some nice pieces of 
characterisation. Professor Gay, who provided 
some engaging moments in The Masters. re- 
appears triumphantly at the age of ninety-four, 
still in possession, for most of the time, of most 
of his faculties, determined to sue the college for 
depriving him of his rights as Senior Fellow. I'm 
not sure whether Snow intends this as an ironic 
comment on the main theme of the novel. or 
whether he is contrasting justice with litigious- 
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De Gaulle’s 
Republic 


Philip Williams and 
Martin Harrison 


A succinct account of the dramatic de- 
velopments in France since May 1958, 
and a balanced assessment of the chances 
of the Fifth Rerublic’s finding cures for 
the country’s ailments. 258. 


also by Philip Williams 


Politics in 
Post-War France 


A book which received wide acclaim 
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ness: either way, Gay is a splendid creation. 
Again, there is a minor character called Lester 
Ince, a uxorious young English don with a large 
family who collects jazz records and thinks that 
Beowulf is ‘a God-awful bore’: here Snow has 
caught a recognisable contemporary type. One 
needn't accept the large claims that are sometimes 
made for Strangers and Brothers as a whole in 
order to feel that, within the limits of Snow’s 
somewhat constricted world, The Affair is a good 
and enjoyable novel. 

BERNARD BERGONZI 


True Tradesmen. 


The Truth About a Publisher. By Sir Stanley 
Unwin. (Allen and Unwin, 25s.) 

WHEN | was young and foolish I went to Blooms- 
bury to consult the oracle about some book trade 
article | was working on. With briskness and 
courtesy Sir Stanley Unwin put me right, but | 
can remember being oddly disappointed by the 
chink of the cash register which seemed, to my 
over-exuberant imagination, to punctuate his 
short sharp sentences. That was in my hazy 
youth, when I imagined that publishing was an 
occupation for romantics. When I became a 
publisher myself I rapidly grew to respect the 
concrete music of the cash register as the sine 
qua non of survival. A little experience is more 
effective in this direction than even Sir Stanley's 
earlier table of the law, The Truth About Pub- 
lishing. A publisher may or may not have other 
aptitudes which may or may not be useful, but 
first and foremost he is a tradesman. If he is 
not, he may please the reviewers, but he will 
certainly hear harsh words from authors, agents, 
colleagues and shareholders. Sir Stanley very 
properly makes no bones about it in his long 
and forthright success story. 

Anybody who comes to this autobiographical 
record looking for literary chat will be dis- 
appointed. Nor is there much energy wasted on 
self-examination, or upon investigation of the 
characters and motives of those upon whom Sir 
Stanley's breast-forward progress has impinged. 
A happy. busy, pious, frugal childhood: a brief 
spell in shipping when he began to realise his 
commercial acumen; the building up of his 
uncle’s (T. Fisher Unwin’s) business; journeys 
abroad to perfect his knowledge of bookselling: 
the transformation of George Allen’s bankrupt 
concern into the flourishing house of Allen and 
Unwin: journeying round the world (never mis- 
sing a bookseller on the way), tramping in 
Germany, writing to the editor of the Times, ski- 
ing, inexorably advancing in publishing politics, 
skating, giving the enemy no quarter, playing 
tennis. keeping an eagle-eye on the business of 
his firm. and taking his well-earned place as the 
top person of the British book trade---that is the 
Straight line of his energetic and lucid account. 

Sir Stanley's view of life. broadly speaking, 
may be described as advanced Victorian, stoutly 
nonconformist, and radical; but there are pages 
in his autobiography which remind me of that 
Macleod of Dunvegan who was none of these 
things and who snubbed the condescending 
monarch at a banquet by informing His Majesty 
that wherever The Macleod sat, that was the 
head of the table. This is all to the good. Sir 
Stanley has ploughed a straight and successful 
furrow, and there is none more entitled than he 
to sound the pibroch loud and high. Anyone 
who knows anything about the book trade can- 
not possibly grudge him his well-deserved and 
dynamic self-assurance. It is a splendid late shoot 
from that society out of which he sprang fully 
armed into the fray of buying and selling the 
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information and the art of the written word. And 
who can deny that British publishing would not 
be what it is today if it had not been for his bold 
and aggressive instincts? 

It is stupid to ask for everything. All the same, 
it is hard to suppress a slight regret that Sir Stan- 
ley has not dealt a little more generously with 
all those whom he has had to put right in his 
day. And surely the intrusion of a second ‘s’ in 
the word subtraction is not the only error he 
has committed? There is a pleasant piece of 
apocrypha circulating in the trade that someone 
who had read the book in typescript suggested 
to Sir Stanley that some record of his failures 
would not be out place. ‘My dear fellow,’ Sir 
Stanley is said to have replied, ‘do you expect 
me to start writing fiction at my age?’ Well, suc- 
cessful men must have their little failings, and 
the Monty of the book trade must be allowed 
his. 

IAIN HAMILTON 


Getting Off the Beach 


The Longest Day. By Cornelius Ryan. (Gol- 
lancz, 21s.) 


AFTER the great weight of put-downable books 
by Generals on how they won the war, here is an 
un-put-downable one about some of the men 
who helped them do it. One had almost forgotten 
there were such people. Not for them the pieces 
of cake, the hitting for six, the royalties after- 
wards and the television lecture, making it all 
such a jolly good show. For them the airborne 
death by drowning as the aircraft carrying them 
overshot the Cherbourg peninsula and dropped 
them like stones into the dark waters of the 
Channel; for them the frontal assault by rope 
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ladders on the battery above the cliffs of Pointe 
du Hoc, with Germans firing Schmeissers down 
at them and cutting the ropes, and the final dis- 
covery that there wasn’t a battery there at all; 
for them the attempt to shelter in sea water as 
the guns which months of planning and hours 
of bombardment had somehow failed to affect 
poured down cross-fire on Omaha beach; for 
them the execution in the prison yard, the request 
from a mate to finish him off, the death by 
flame-thrower in a Normandy hedgerow. These 
are the things which Mr. Ryan brings to terrible 
life in this meticulous, unemotional and hair- 
raising account of the first twenty-four hours of 
the Normandy landing. 

The architects of victory cannot be blamed for 
leaving us with the impression that these men 
hardly existed. In one way they hardly did. Mr. 
Ryan has compiled his story largely from first- 
hand verbatim accounts by survivors on both 
sides, but so fantastic do many of the deeds of 
hardship and heroism seem today that it is difficult 
to relate the ordinary people who are the sur- 
vivors to the people who experienced such 
things. The most terrifying thing about war is 
that it is the only widely ennobling force our 
society knows—in its own ghastly confusion, 
stripping the confusion from the individual, re- 
leasing him from self for acts of acceptance and 
achievement which by everyday light seem 
superhuman. Two of the magnificently successful 
acts of courage recounted here are performed by 
people who are detailed in the list of sources at 
the back of the book as ‘Executive, Kemsley 
Newspapers’ and ‘Area Sales Manager, 
Schweppes.’ The only sense that can be made is 
the impersonal one of map and blackboard and 
pointer by those for whom the war inevitably 
meant mainly these things. 
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“A wonderful novel. Bustlingly real and 
utterly absorbing. A book in a thousand.” 
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“I believe in. this school—can see, touch 
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“A great achievement .. . amazingly 
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Not that Generals don’t come well out of this 
book too, but they are Generals of whom we 
don’t usually hear so much: those like Ridgway, 
Taylor and Gale who jumped into the dark with 
their men, like Pratt killed instantly on landing 
in his glider, Roosevelt who landed with the 
first wave from the sea walking’ around Utah 
beach ‘as if he were looking over some real 
estate,’ and Cota in the shambles that was.Omaha 
saying, ‘Now let’s get off the beach,’ and walking 
away up the sand without looking back. Of 
better-known figures we get only characteristic 
glimpses: Eisenhower making the greatest de- 
‘cision of his life (‘I don’t like it but there it 
is . . . 1 don’t see how we can do anything else’), 
and on the night of June 6, tearing up the com- 
muniqué he had already prepared (‘Our landings 
in the Cherbourg-Le Havre area have failed to 
gain a satisfactory stronghold’); Montgomery 
carefully informal in ‘his usual corduroy slacks 
and roll-necked sweater’ at the final conference. 

Apart from wonder—wonder at individual 
achievement on both sides—the chief interest of 
this book lies in its picture of the clumsiness of 
the German reaction. Although German counter- 
intelligence knew that the invasion was about to 
take place from 10.15 p.m. on June 5 it wasn’t 
until four hours later, and well after the invasion 
had begun, that the Army in the invasion area 
was put in a state of alert. Jodl at Hitler’s head- 
quarters refused to release the only two panzer 
divisions in the area for action until late on D- 
Day afternoon. And we are indebted to Mr. Ryan 
for one interesting piece of research. Three hours 
after the airborne landings had started and while 
the last of eighteen thousand Americans were 
settling on the Cherbourg peninsula Rommel’s 
Chief of Staff declared that it was ‘not to be con- 
sidered as a large operation.’ In spite of what he 
himself has written to the contrary it wasn’t in 
fact until 10.15 the next morning that he first 
telephoned Rommel (on leave in Germany). 
This General, as many who died on D-Day 
would be surprised to learn, is now Commander 
of Allied Land Forces; Central Europe. 

ROBERT KEE 


Inhabited Mansion 


The Book of Life. By C. H. B. Kitchin. (Peter 
Davies, 16s.) 

Room at the Bottom. By Noel Woodin. (Chatto 
and Windus, 15s.) 

Hunters in a Narrow Street. By Jabra I. Jabra. 

(Heinemann, 15s.) 

The Lotus Eaters. By Gerald Green. (Long- 
mans, 21s.) 

Give Me Your Answer, Do. By Peter Marchant. 
(Michael Joseph, 15s.) 


WE envy you, said Mary McCarthy, flatteringly, 
in a lecture during her recent visit to London. 
You’re still a society. Your writers. can still (I 
summarise from memory) construct their novels 
on the old, social facts of money, class, manners. 
But, oh dear (and the compliment wavered, 
cracked, and the lioness grin of holy, perverse 
perfectionism broke through), they’re such tiny, 
lady-like constructions! One understands her 
admiration and impatience after reading 
C. H. B. Kitchin’s new novel, The Book of Life. 
Mr. Kitchin is still writing—or is it re-creating? — 
the traditional, well-bred, upper-English-middle- 
class novel of property, letters, butlers and sen- 
sitivity. He does it finely, with a loving art which 
brings to mind Edwardian mahogany, inlaid 
tortoise-shell, and, by resemblance, the work of 
L. P. Hartley (it’s hard to believe he and Mr. 
Hartley aren’t half-brothers, inhabiting dif- 
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ferent wings—Mr. Hartley’s facing the garden, 
Mr. Kitchin’s the street—of the same old 
dignified suburban mansion, with turrets, 
stained-glass fanlights and baize doors). One 
wants to cry at Miss McCarthy: why shouldn't 
such work be enough? Why should it cater to an 
American rage for prophets, giants and originals? 
Who'll know in a hundred years it was old- 
fashioned? But there’s no dodging the fact that it 
lacks something: not life, not depth exactly, not 
poetry; perhaps the danger which should 
belong to all of them. 

Not that Mr. Kitchin’s subject is timid. It’s a 
situation which has always held a peculiar fas- 
cination for English writers (there’s a thesis to 
be written about its hold on the Victorians): 
the child who falls in love with an adult. But it’s 
still one of the strongest in literature: the dis- 
covery of life’s most brutal, splendid fact by a 
green and vulnerable sensibility. The Book of 
Life is the Froxwell family name for the ledger 
on which all their leisured futures depend—the 
deaf grandfather’s record of his property and 
intended legacies. But it’s also the golden world 
of pleasure, taste and civilisation which his be- 
loved Uncle Demetrius opens up to the orphaned, 
nine-year-old Francis; as well as the darker 
knowledge half-revealed by the gentle, disgraced 
young schoolmaster who befriends him on the 
pier of the Edwardian seaside town. The period 
setting and machinery of orphanhood, aunts, 
uncles and bequests both serve a purpose (they 
create in the child the necessary degrees of 
innocence, expectation and desperate need) and 
Mr. Kitchin handles them with skill.and con- 
viction. But in the end they have a deadening, 
insulating effect. The trouble with books about 
childhood is that we know and no longer fear 
the worst of its terrors and agonies; the same is 
true about books set before 1914. We can 
imagine worse: I don’t want to seem prurient, but 
perhaps the only way to renovate this tragic, 
faintly monstrous theme is to give it the 
thorough-going Nabokov treatment. 


All the same, Mr. Kitchin’s solid brown past 
makes the present, as evoked in the rest of this 
week’s novels, look rather thin. Noel Woodin’s 
Room at the Bottom (ugh) is a sort of Babycham 
Hurry On Down about a poet from Purley who 
supports his muse in London, Cornwall and 
Gloucestershire by a variety of employments 
ranging from gold-smuggling to street-paving. 
Sweet, fizzy and forgettable. Jabra I. Jabra’s 
Hunters in a Narrow Street is a Palestine Arab 
refugee’s picture of Baghdad under Nuri Said: 
the young in each other’s arms, shouting their 
poems in the cafés of Rashid Street, watching 
the Jaguars swirl by and plotting wild, vague 
millennia. Moving and slightly old-fashioned, 
like an Arabic On The Eve: of what dawn we 
know. 


Gerald Green’s The Lotus Eaters is an over- 
blown, moderately successful attempt to do 
a Sinclair Lewis on a great, gaudy Florida re- 
sort. Works up a fine, righteous hatred (Mr. 
Green wrote The Last Angry Man) for the ice- 
cream palaces and $1,000-a-week television 
chimpanzees, but seems not to reflect that there 
may be countries where a 600-page diatribe 
against the evils of prosperity may seem the 
greatest luxury of all. Finally, a small original: 
the heroine of Give Me Your Answer, bo is a 
pink, virginal London typist who flees from men 
into a schoolgirl fantasy about a gentlemanly 
pony named Bradshaw who shares her bed. 
Oddly, it’s this side of the book which comes 
off rather touchingly, but it is let down by an im- 
probable notion of London office life. 


RONALD BRYDEN 
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1960 


THE INVESTMENT CYCLE 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Ir Mr. Heathcoat Amory really 
wanted to start a war of nerves 
in ‘Ye business world it seems to 
;me that he has been brilliantly 
j successful. The banks have al- 
ready told their managers to get 
tough with borrowers, the board- 
room men are having a critical 
look at their capital programmes, 
and the ‘bull’ market on the Stock 
Exchange has been brought to 
a full stop. If bank advances are up again on 
April 20, when the monthly figures are published. 
it is expected that the Chancellor will bring in 
his ‘special deposits’ scheme, which will have the 





effect of reducing the ratio of their liquid assets . 


to deposits below the conventional 30 per cent. 
(at present 314 per cent.). This will force the banks 
to call in advances or sell more gilt-edged securi- 
ties—perhaps at a loss. As a further slump in the 


gilt-edged market, putting the borrowing rate up . 


for industrialists and local authorities alike, 
would have inflationary complications—through 
a rise in rents and other costs—I hope that the 
Treasury will be sensible enough to give positive 
directions to the banks to cut advances, begin- 
ning with advances to the hire-purchase finance 
companies. But the monetary world is so crazy 
that anything could happen. Even a 6 per cent. 
Bank rate. 

To investors who enjoyed a steady rise of 
120 per cent. in their equity share holdings in the 
two years to January, 1960, this is exasperating 
enough, but I hope they are beginning to realise 
that they must expect cyclical fluctuations as long 
as monetary policies and techniques remain as 
muddled, haphazard and experimental as they 
are today. It has long been my investment thesis 
that while the new universal aim of economic 
expansion and full employment has flattened out 
the old deep trade cycles, it has set up new cyclical 
movements through the alternations of govern- 
ment reflationary and disigflationary policies. 
After the reflation efforts of 1958-59—the ending 
of the bank squéeze, the freeing of hire purchase 
and of capital issues, the budgetary reliefs, etc.— 
come the disinflationary efforts of 1960—dearer 
money, the ‘special deposits,’ the hire-purchase 
restraint, etc., all because the present masters at 
the Treasury are obsessed by the idea of Tory 
freedom, which means that you must never 
impose controls until it is too late. The cyclical 
fluctuations which these efforts set up in the 
security markets are quite considerable, if not as 
devastating as in the 1920s and 1930s. 

The institutional investor seems to me to be 
Strangely slow in accepting this pretty obvious 
investment thesis. At an investment conference 
organised by the Institute of Directors on April 7 
under the guidance of Mr. S. P. Chambers, the 
new chairman of ICI, Mr. W. F. Andrews, 
the investment manager of Unilever, laid down 
certain rules for the use of pension funds which 
seemed to ignore the new type of cyclical move- 


| Ment in security values. He was attacking the 


widely held view that equity shares were a ‘must’ 
for pension funds because they represent ‘real’ 
values and provide protection against a fall in 
the value of money. (Some pension funds invest 


exclusively in equities.) ‘To me,’ he said, ‘an 


equity yielding 24 per cent. to 3 per cent. and | _ 
THe 52nd Annual General Meeting of The Monotype 


showing an earnings yield of, say, 5 per cent. to 
5} per cent. is too dear whatever the industry 
or company.’ But this ignores cyclical relativity. 
The statement is obviously true today at the begin- 
ning of the disinflationary cycle, but it would 
have been untrue at the beginning of the reflation- 
ary cycle. For example, at the beginning of 1958, 


after two years of disinflation, an equity if it could | 


be bought to yield 24 per cent. to 3 per cent. on 


dividends or 54 per cent. on earnings would have | 


been cheap, for the recovery in profits and divi- 


easily have been from 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. 
Of course, if Mr. Andrews is merely intending 
to call the attention of pension fund managers 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE MONOTYPE CORPORATION 
LIMITED 





Corporation Limited was held on April 12 in London. 
Brigadier Sir George Harvie-Watt, Bart., T.D., Q.C., 

the Chairman. presided and, in the course of his 

speech, said: 

_ The result of the year’s trading is satisfactory. The 

improved trend in profits reported last year has con- 

tinued. 

The increased turnover has resulted from expanding 
activity in both the Home and Export markets. This 
has been made possible by the excellence and relia- 
bility of our machines, and the enviable reputation 


| which your Company enjoys in regard to after-sales 
dends in the next two years of reflation could | 


to the, point on the investment cycle when it | 
becomes profitable to switch from equity shares | 
to gilt-edged, then he is doing a great service to | 


the investment profession. Yields of 6 per cent. 
can now be obtained from good fixed-interest 
stocks and if the increase in equity dividends over 
the next few years is only going to be of a modest 
order, it will pay the pension fund well in gross 
income to buy the fixed-interest stock. War Loan, 


as Mr. Andrews said, is the ideal pension fund | 


stock on a high yield basis, being a ‘perpetual,’ 


but before switching into it the pension fund | 
manager must make sure that the Government | 


has reached the peak of its dear money policy. 
This is not yet clear. But War Loan must be 
getting near a purchase at 62, to yield 5.7. per 
cent., for the lowest it has ever touched was 60.4 
ia September, 1957. 

I hope that Mr. Andrews will prevail upon his 
pension fund colleagues to adopt a more active 
investment policy than the manager of the 
ordinary life fund. The growth of a life fund can 
be so rapid that the managers are concerned only 
as to whether new money should be diverted into 
fixed interest or into equity shares. Switching 
existing holdings is not so important. But pension 
funds are more sensitive to changes in potential 
gross income and if their managers follow Mr. 
Andrews’s advice and start switching from exist- 
ing equity holdings to War Loan, while the mana- 
gers of the life funds turn their new money into 
fixed-interest investment only, there can be quite 
a sizeable reaction in the equity share markets. 
This would be accentuated if private investors 
decide to keep their. powder dry for the target of 
the heavy new issues which are forecast over the 
next few months. Let us hope that the Treasury 
will make up its mind quickly and not wait until 
a balance of payments crisis in the autumn forces 
its hand. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS - 


i post-Budget markets were featured by a 
recovery in gilt-edged and a sharp fall in 
equity shares. The fall was worse in steel shares 
in anticipation of the coming issue of Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins. Industrial reports, such as 
PRESSED STEEL, SEARS HOLDINGS, etc., were satis- 
factory, but did nothing to arrest the decline in 
investors’ enthusiasm in this three weeks’ account. 








service. 

_ In view of the good results, your Directors feel 
justified in proposing a Final dividend of 5 per cent. 
making 9 per cent. for the year compared with 8 per 
cent. for the previous year. 

The liquid position of the Group remains strong, 
with net current assets amounting to £1,956,902, an 
increase of £218,163 on the previous year. 

In regard to the Home Market, business done 
during the year was satisfactory, in spite of the diffi- 
culties which.confronted the trade as a result of the 
Printing Trade dispute, 

So far as the Export Market is concerned, we have 
improved our position, Our Export Trade continues 
to account for nearly 70 per cent. of all business. 

The improvement in trading this year so far has 
been maintained and, subject to there being no major 
upheavals in the economic and political world, the 
outlook for 1960 is encouraging. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Ibcol, Jeyes Fluid, Jeypine. Jeyes 
Foilet Papers, Sanilav, Miraglo, etc.) 


MR. [. BLUNDELL BROWN ON A 
SATISFACTORY TRADING ACHIEVEMENT 


Tue 75th Annual General Meeting of Jeyes’ Sanitary 
Compounds Company Limited was held on April 7th 
in London, Mr. T. Blundell Brown the Chairman, 
presiding. 

In the course of his statement circulated with the 
Report and Accounts Mr. Blundell Brown said that 
he was able to report a year’s satisfactory trading. 

The Trading Profit at £345,525 showed an increase 
of £92,618 over that of 1958, representing an increase 
of no less than 36% and this satisfactory achieve- 
ment was due to three main factors, viz: increased 
sales, improved operating efficiency and buying 
advantages. : 

Arising from the re-valuation of fixed assets and 
the issue of shares at a premium the Capital Reserves 
of the Company were increased from £202,933 to 
£281.471. It was proposed to capitalise £218,500 of 
these reserves by the issue of 874,000 new Ordinary 
Shares of 5s. each credited as fully paid in the 
proportion of one Ordinary Share for every two 
Ordinary Shares of 5s. held. It was also-intended to 
raise the authorised capital to £800,000 by the 


| creation of 800.000 additional Ordinary Shares of 


5s. each. 

Mr. Blundell Brown drew attention to the 
Company's vigorous development programme exem- 
plified by the new, fully medicated, foil-wrapped 
TRUST toilet roll which had already made a big 
impact on the public. Other products were also 
being developed, and he therefore looked forward 
to the future with confidence. 

The Report and the Accounts were adopted and 
at a subsequent Extraordinary General Meeting the 
proposed scrip issue was approved. 


$52 


While uncertainty over the Treasury’s coming 
action remains, the market will continue dull. 


Shell at 5 per cent. 

Most investment advisers will tell you not to 
miss SHBKE FRANSPORT shares selling at a price 
to yield over 5 per cent. gross. This has un- 
doubtedly: been right over the years and in favour 
of the present moment is the fact that the directors 
have at last: decided. to distribute a larger propor- 
tion of the company’s share of the group profits, 
namely 33:2 per cent. against 294 per cent. The 
SHELL dividend has- gone up. from 18} per cent. 
to 233 per cent. tax free, while the ROYAL DUTCH 
have only added 25 cents to FI.5.25 and distributed 
a 2 per cent. stock dividend. But there is still a 
world surplus of oil, competition is fierce and 
applying the same basis of depreciation it will be 
found that after a 10 per cent. rise in net profits 
the equity earnings of Shell were only slightly 
higher—at 73 per cent. against 70} per cent. Still, 
this is a good cover for the dividend of 233 per 
cent. tax free, and I would not dissuade buyers. 
BRITISH PETROLEUM did not help the oil share mar- 
ket, for its gross profits were down by 5} per cent., 
and although sales were increased in the last half 
of the year profit margins were lower. The 
BP dividend was raised.from Is. 9d. to 2s. 2d. tax 
free and at the present price of 56s. 6d. the gross 
yield is 6.4 per cent. against the current yield on 
Shell of 5.1 per cent. gross. 


Industrial Holding Companies 

It would not be true to say that industrial hold- 
ing companies are popular with investors because 
it is rare to find a group where all the subsidiaries 
can do well at the same time, but THOMAS TILLING 
4s. shares at 23s. to yield only 3.2 per cent. show 
that the market has great confidence in the quality 
of this management. Here the dividend has been 
raised to 17 per cent. (against the equivalent 12.05 
per cent.) from earnings of 37 per cent., and it 
is hoped to maintain this rate on the capital 
increased by a one-for-ten scrip issue. Mr. Clore’s 
SEARS HOLDINGS has also had a very good year, 
profits being 23 per cent. higher. The prosperous 
shoe business accounted for half the total and 
the shipbuilding business has a full order book 
up to 1962. The dividend is maintained at 25 per 
cent. on a capital increased by a one-for-four 
scrip issue. Another scrip issue is proposed—one- 
for-five—in ‘A’ shares and the same dividend of 25 
per cent. is forecast. At 33s. the ‘A’ shares yield 
4.7 per cent., indicating that the market has not 
the same confidence in its future as in that of 
Tilling, whose profits last year rose 40 per cent. 


COMPANY MEETING 
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POLLARD BALL AND ROLLER BEARING CO, 


EXPANSION IN ALL DEP ARTMENTS CONTINUES 


SCRIP ISSUE APPROVED 


THe annual general meeting of Pollard. Ball and 
Roller Bearing Company Limited was held on- April 
12 in London Mr. F. C. T. Lane, F.C.A. (the chair- 
man) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 

The profit for the financial year 1959 again marks 
the continuing growth of our Company and shows a 
substantial improvement over that of the previous 
year, This trend was indicated by the issue to you of 
the interim report in respect of the six months’ trad- 
ing to the end of June, and the second half of the 
year lived up to the experience of the earlier period. 
The result for the year is a net profit subject to 
taxation of £514,950 (after making provision for all 
charges including depreciation) as compared with 
£371,121 for the year 1958. 

It has been the practice hitherto to indicate the 
progress of the gross volume of trade by means of a 
comparative index table of sales and as it seems to 
have met with approval it is proposed to continue 
this form of: information. Taking 1953 as equal to a 
unit of £100 the corresponding figures for the suc- 
ceeding years are: 


et EOL, ee £131 
Le ee ee £198 
5 £222 
oe ee eee £300 
1958. ..axve Ceeevew sieve ts £392 
B9IT bic ais siteaae eos pced's £461 


EXPORT SALES DOUBLED 


Last year, I referred to our resolve to make an 
intensive effort to stimulate our trade in the export 
markets, to which end our sales manager and others 
made extensive tours abroad. I am pleased to record 
that our direct export sales have approximately 
doubled for 1959 and the continuing enquiries from 
those markets give us encouragement for the years 
ahead. In order to regulate our growing trade in 
France, we have formed a subsidiary company, 
Société Anonyme Pollard-Roulements, with offices 
and warehouse in Paris. 

The home trade has shown a satisfactory increase; 
the sales for the months so far expired of the year 
now current being in excess of those of the corre- 
sponding period of last year and our daily intake is 
lending encouraging support. Your Board anticipate 
that this trend will continue. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


We have extended our technical research facilities, 
office and factory space both at Ferrybridge and 
Northampton, and it will be seen from our accounts 
that expenditure of a capital nature during the past 
year has been considerable. Our plans for the cur- 
rent year and the year to follow will call for further 
spending on capital account for building extensions 
and plant in order that we may take care of our 
increased production and to budget for what we 
believe will be our needs for the future. Your Board 
feels that this expenditure may well be met for the 
time being from our internal resources and bank 
facilities. 

Canadian Pollard Bearings Ltd. has made good 
progress during the year, having substantially in- 
creased its sales and the number of its customers, 
We have opened a branch office and warehouse in 
Montreal to facilitate its overall trade. A small profit 
has been earned and we retain our confidence in a 
Satisfactory future for this unit of our organisation. 

The manufacture and distribution of “Philidas” 
self-locking nuts have continued to expand satisfac- 
torily and this Division is making a substantial con- 
tribution to the profit of the group which we con- 
fidently expect to go on increasing. 

THE FUTURE 


Now a word as to the future. Our trade continues 
to show healthy signs of technical development and 
expansion in all departments and we are continuing 
our policy of securing, as far as may be, the best 
machines for our purposes and look forward with 
confidence to ensuring that the names “Pollard” and 
“Philidas” are synonymous with quality products 
and service. The year 1960 has opened well and 
appears favourable to our Company. It is hoped 
that no untoward events, over which we have no 
control, will mar the outlook. 

On your behalf I would again like to pay a tribute 
to our management, staff and all employees at home 
and abroad for their excellent efforts during the 
past year and especially to record our appreciation 
of the happy and cordial relations that exist between 
them. 

The report and accounts were adopted and a final 
dividend of 20% declared, making with the interim 
already paid a dividend of 25% less tax for the year. 
At the subsequent extraordinary general meeting the 
proposed 1 for 4 scrip issue and alteration to the 
Articles of Association were approved. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1085 


ACROSS 


28 Glosses over when offence is 
committed again (6) 





Solution on April 29 


17 Hopes for favours may be 


expressed in cash! (8 





1 It’s cold in the soueeting sea, he 
discovers; what a heel! (8) 

5 Nothing exclusive about 
millinery (6) 

9 Sotto voce comment on seeing 
crows’ feet at the head of. the 
table? (8) 

10 Penny rivets (6) 

12 There’s been black work here! (6) 

13 Have a look at these snips, they’re 
entertaining (8) 

15 A flinty exclamation (6, 1, 5) 

18 Robert Paterson (3, 9) 

23 What do we’hear makes the play 
go? (8) 

24 Where buried treasure was se- 
curely locked (6) 

26 I reach for the sky, his crew might 
say (6) 

27 The pleasure’s mine if in rout (8) 


such 


29 The wine of the country (8) 


DOWN 
1 ‘Thebes did his green unknowing 
ese engage, He chooses —— in 
is riper age’ (Dryden) (6) 


2 A turning sphere (6) 

3 Tract that’s all feet (7) 

4 Times and places for listeners, 
apparently (4) 

6 Coalpit in upheaval (7) 

7 What skilful make-up might do (8) 

8 Reciprocal hospitality is not his 
line (8) 

11 A mushroom, see, becomes a 
cherry (7) 

14 o duck of a game with a donkey! 


16 The treasure at 24 (4, 4) 


A first prize of a book token for one guinea and a second prize of a book token for fifteen 
shillings will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions opened on Apr. 26. 
Address solutions: Crossword No. 1085, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


) 

19 Talking of nothing on the allow- 
ance (7) 

20 Hornblower’s home-town? (7) 

21 Club for swing fans? (6) 

22 A tin in the piggery, and not 
much in it (6) 

25 She perpetrates a fraud, a penny 
short (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1083 
ACROSS.—1 Short commons, 9 Rag- 
picker, 10 Going, 11 Metope. 12 Abstract. 
13 Salter. 15 Bush-baby, 18 Cornered. 
19 Breech. 21 Breather. 23 Askari. 26 
Aesop. 27 Temporise. 28 Breadwinners. 
DOWN .—1 Scrimps. 2 Ought. 3 Tailpiece, 
4 Oaks. 5 Marabout, 6 Night. 7 Nightly. 
8 Divagate. 14 Lartgesse. 16 Hartshorn, 
17 Dementia. 18 Cabbage. 20 Heiress. 22 
Taper. 24 Arise. 25 Smew. 


PRIZEWINNERS 


Mr. Alan Cash, 4 Wood Green Road, 
Wednesbury, Staffs, and Mr. A, A. M. 
Stripp, The Old Green, Linton, Cambridge. 
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Roundabout 


Foot Loose and Whisky Free 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


THE outside of Harro- 


gate’s largest hotel 
looked as massively 
uninviting as it must 


have looked since the 
nineteenth century; in- 
side it had been turned 
on its head to accom- 
modate some thousands 
of pairs of boots and 
shoes. Four floors of 
bedrooms had _ been 
turned into showrooms: 
chests of drawers stood awkwardly in depressing 
cream-painted corridors; trays of drinks balanced 
on the basins: flowers and racks of shoes merci- 
fully obscured the mahogany-finish dressing 
tables. The shoe manufacturers lurked within, 
and from room to room the trade buyers toured, 
féted with catalogues and alcohol. 

Two women buyers from Harrogate itself 
peered thoughtfully over a long pointed toe. ‘Of 
course, you need that extra for going down hill,” 
said one. ‘Aye, but what about people with 
bumpy toes?’ said the other. 

There were plenty of those about. The women 
were apparently wearing an assortment of the 
last ten: years’ remaindered stock; every corridor 
had a sofa, and every sofa a man or woman with 
their feet tucked up off the floor. Only the Press 
Relations people from London tripped about on 
elegant heels and even seemed to like it. 

In the downstairs halls the highlights of the 
show were on display. There were boots to pro- 
tect industrial toes (‘9 cwt. dropped on toe from 
height of 4 ft. saved foot’) and a superb handout 
photograph of an accident prevention officer 
balancing four enormous policemen on_ his 
safety-boots. There were Juke Box Mules at 
£200 that played a tune as they ground the 
winder into the foot; there was a pair of mink 
slippers with a real diamond on them, and even- 
ing shoes with a compass in the heel for finding 
one’s way home from parties. " 

There was also Mr. Stan Bartholomiou, both 
the man and his works. Stan is the enterprising 
Greek who makes the incredibly pointed custom- 
built shoes in which teenagers keep other teen- 
agers at arm’s length (‘At the Press Ball in 
Wandsworth,’ said a PRO, ‘they had to dance 
yards apart’). The shoes, called winklepickers, 
look like somcthing out of Grimm’s fairy. tales, 
ang he makes 300 of them a week. charging 
£3 10s. for girls’ shoes, £4 10s. for boys’. There 
is a certain irony in his trade, for most mothers 
would go to almost any lengths to stop their 
daughters wearing anything so preposterous. Yet 
£3 10s. for a shoe made to fit is excellent value, 
and the long toes do no harm to the foot; con- 
ventional low-cut teenage flatties, on the other 
hand, do positive damage, as they have to be too 
small in order to stay on the foot at all. 

There were absolutely no historical ex- 
hibits. Last year Queen Victoria’s wedding 
slippers were lost for two whole days before they 


came to light in the hotel dustbin. This was 
largely written off as a publicity stunt at the time, 
but the organiser still grows wild-eyed at the 
memory. “They were just little scraps of silk with 
no soles,’ they said. ‘They came in a Heinz box 
and we threw them out with the tissue paper.” 

As well as the standing disp'ay, there was a 
walking fashion show in which we were all sup- 
posed to keep our eyes at ground level. It was 
doubtful if all the men did so: one. model. 
wittily chosen to show off the tougher country 
numbers, wiggled her golfing skirt as if in the 
front row of the Folies; for our part, we got at 
least one male model who neither smirked nor 
blushed, but showed off his clothes with that 
overweening nonchalance that vain men affect 
ia real life. ; 

In the front row of the audience there were 
five pairs of shoes on view, with women inside: 
comprising How To, and How Not To and How 
They Used To. The first was a good quality com- 
fortable pair of fresh-looking flat-heeled shoes 
that went well with the county personality above: 
and at the end of the row was a smart grey-haired 
woman in a fine narrow pair of high-heeled shoes 


that did her credit; possibly they were agony, but 


she certainly did not show it. But in between 
there were three women—one in stilt heels and 

eep toes, two others in round-toed, thick-heeled 
shoes two sizes too small who were obviously 
suffering the tortures of the damned in order to 
look awful: wearing, in the Freudian misprint 
of the handout, medium high hells for town. 

What makes a shoe hell is not necessarily the 
height at all: models in flatties and cowgirls in 
stilettoes suffer about equally from the unaccus- 
tomed stress. People in rounded toes are com- 
fortable—they had better be. And people who 
have added the length of a point to their normal 
foot-length are comfortable too. But those who 
have tried to compromise, who have a pointed 
toe on a ‘not too long’ foot, who have cherished 
the idea of small feet—it is they who, un- 
adapted to their own times, look down in anguish. 

By the end of the show it was clear what the 
autumn styles would be like. Heels two and a half 
inches high and long spiky toes continue—and 
female feet will continue to glow, with opalised 
gunmetal and grey bronze; there is a deep grape- 
bloom purple shade for those who want to wear 
the autumn’s promotion colour African Violets 
but draw the line at going all mauve around the 
feet. Actually this pearlised effect is not new: | 
talked to a leather man in the train who said he 
had tried to introduce it ten years ago: ‘But no 
one was interested. Now if I have something new 
I start it in Italy or America—-then they all want 
it here too.” 

In men’s shoes, the smart co-respondent will be 
wearing metallic-looking shoes in mock alligator 
(only another lounge lizard would know the 
difference); city executives may affect charcoal 
brown or dull olive-brown. Chukka boots are 


back in fashion, thanks to the patronage of Jones . 


the Photo. It seems as if the Royal men are more 
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influential in the footwear world than the Royal 
ladies: Prince Philip, one remembers, started the 
idea of black suéde shoes for evening, whereas 
the Queen Mother and Princess Margaret carried 
a torch for peep toes, ankle straps and platform 
soles long after they had been discontinued else- 
where. The men’s shoe manufacturers were ex- 
cited about a new vulcanisation process, which 
can weld a composition sole on to an expensive 
upper for half the price of an all-leather shoe. 
They repair badly but last well. 

In any case repairing seems to be bécoming 
less and less important to the shoe trade—over- 
whelmingly so for women’s shoes. A manufac- 
turer still grumbled, “We have too good a repair 
service in this country’ (we do?), but it looks as 
if it will soon be as archaic to have a shoe re- 
soled as to have a hat reblocked or an umbrella 
re-covered. The repair idea, after all, assumes that 
some parts of a thing wear out much faster than 
others; if the whole shoe is fragile, only the heels 
are worth repairing at all. It is quite clear that 
there has been a complete revolution since the 
days when shoes were something you bought to 
last, that were worth spending a lot of money on, 
that you chose in a good serviceable dark shade 
to go with everything. Nowadays expensive 
fashion shoes wear no better than cheap ones, 
and are not necessarily more comfortable;' they 
are expected to blend perfectly with a particular 
outfit, and come in light vulnerable colours even 
through the winter. And their fashidns change 
fast: you can sometimés get away with a five- 
year-old dress, but shoes have to be twenty-five 
years old to look at all smart again. 

Only one mutter disturbed the booming con- 
tent of the manufacturers: the news. from Italy 
that women there are beginning to go back to 
rounded toes. It looks as if it would bea year 
or two before anything but spikes look’ at all 
smart here; when it happens, presumably, there 
will be as much protest at it as there was over 
‘going back to points.” Women are like that. 


Parents and Children 





Dummy Run 
By MONICA FURLONG 


1 HAVE received such a 
going-over from _ corre- 
spondents for my: rudeness 
about natural = childbirth 
that my nerves are still not 
quite what they were. But, 
removing the steak from my 
eye, I might just mention 
that | am unrepentant. Any 
scheme of education for 
birth which encourages a 
pregnant mother to brood 
more on her emotions than 
on her coming baby is going to let her down 
badly the moment the child is born, for (presum- 
ing she is outside the nannie-belt) she is in for 
three months or so of the most searching self- 
abnegation, and needs, if anything, to be hardened 
olf in preparation. 

The middle-aged doctors, male and female. 
who write books on baby-care often pass over 
the weeks following. the birth as a misty-eyed 
period of happiness and fulfilment. For physical 
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and emotional strain, for bewilderment and 
anxiety, for hopelessness and despair, it is much 
more like being a new recruit in the Army under 
a brutal NCO or serving a novitiate in some 
barbarically austere religious order. (Before a 
dozen correspondents write to assert that there 
is also a sense of happiness and fulfilment, let 
me quickly add that they ate perfectly right. It’s 
just that one is too exhausted to notice.) 


Babies cry. They cry, not just as it says in the 
books because they happen to be wet, lonely, hot, 
cold, ill, hungry or dyspeptic. Not even because 
they have safety-pins sticking into them. I have 
known babies who were dry, accompanied, cool, 
healthy, pinless, and fed with exquisite care to 
cry in a purposeful, maddening way for hours. 
For all but the exceptionally lucky, this is the 
first problem of motherhood to be solved. 


Every instinct in a woman nags at her not to 
rest while her baby cries, and it is no myth that a 
mother who can sleep through air-raid or tempest 
wakes instantly at that cruel, knife-like wail. 
Dragging herself out of bed for the umpteenth 
time, she changes the baby, comforts it, puts on 
another blanket, and produces a drink. If it is a 
bottle-fed baby she tries out every variation of 
formula known to man, while toying sensibly 
with the possibility that what is annoying her 
infant could be enteritis, whooping-cough, thrush, 
scurvy, sore gums or bubonic. (Babies do some- 
times get scurvy.) Even when she has thoroughly 
examined all these hypotheses, and dismissed 
them as false, the baby very likely continues to 
cry, particularly if it is under the magic age of 
three months. What is the poor creature to do? 


If she consults her Health Visitor she will nowa- 
days very likely be told, ‘Start him on solids,’ and 
there is some sound sense in this. There do seem 
to be babies who are never properly satisfied by 
milk, but who turn amiable as soon as they start 
eating those grisly little messes of cereal and 
sieved fruit. But a really tiny baby, even when 
desperately hankering for Scott’s or Robinson’s, 
often hasn’t got the technique to swallow it, and 
usually expels the whole spoonful into its lovely 
lacy matinée coat. Then what? 
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IT have a lot of sympathy with a friend of mine 
who, after trying everything else first, used to put 
her baby’s cot into a sound-proof corner of her 
large Victorian house and go off and continue her 
life out of earshot for an hour or two. 

‘Isn’t it a little cruel?’ I once timidly suggested. 

‘It’s him or me,’ she said. ‘If I didn’t get away 
from that row sometimes I should put my head 
in the oven.’ I believed her. 

Being myself of a more stable and compas- 
sionate temperament, I employed a dummy. I 
notice with mixed feelings that dummies are now 
creeping into medical esteem, but two years ago 
I was a pioneer, and endured the reproachful ex- 
pressions of assistants in high-class chemists. I 
had resisted for some weeks myself, sneering at the 
elderly relative who insisted on bringing one into 
my house. One night, broken by exhaustion, 
brainwashed by that intolerable noise, I gave in, 
and stuffed the dummy into the baby’s jaws. The 
baby fastened on it instantly, an expression of 
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indescribable satisfaction swept over her face, 
her arms shot above her head in that familiar 
gesture which in babies and gangsters means sur. 
render, and she went off into a sound sleep. The 
problem was solved. 

Nor, as the days passed quietly, and reasog 
returned to occupy its usual seat in my brain, 
could I see why I had been so much against dum. 
mies in the first place, beyond the fact that no one 
else seemed to use them. My baby, like so many 
babies, had the greatest difficulty in finding her 
thumb and putting it into her mouth, though her 
desire to do so was shown in the funny little cat. 
scratches she had made all over her cheeks. The 
dummy, -so much easier to keep clean than her 
thumb, proved neither to deform her jaws nor to 
inculcate an ineradicable habit of sucking, as the 
moderns had sternly warned. 

It taught me my first and best lesson in mother- 
hood. There are no rules, no experts, no authori- 
ties. All is make-do and intelligence. 


Schools for Scribblers 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


I HAVE been cheating—on 
behalf of a reader, let me 
say, who wants to know 
whether writing schools and 
schools of journalism do 
anything more for you than 
tell you how to write sac- 
charined stories for the 
women’s cheaper magazines 
or what he calls ‘prefabri- 
cated stories for Reveille.’ 
Short of actually doing a 
course myself—my  cor- 
respondent didn’t: suggest extreme measures—I 
could think of only one way of finding out: I 
wrote to a number of schools that conduct cor- 
respondence courses asking for details and I sent 
as a sample a typed manuscript of an article 
which had been published in a glossy monthly. 

I'm glad to say, for their sakes as well as for 
mine, that most of them saw through this subter- 
fuge and their letters included such comments as 
‘The writing in this piece is very much above the 
level of a beginner’ . 
definite facility in the use of words’... ‘I 
thoroughly enjoyed your article. Try the two 
Manchester evening papers.’ 

Forgive me for quoting my notices. Each of 
these comments was qualified in some way so that 
I would not be flattered to the point of feeling no 
need to take a course at all. “Your craftsman- 
ship has not been adequate to the task of making 
the best possible use of your original idea’... 
‘Please take this as a preliminary letter... .” 

The brochures describing correspondence 
courses generally assume that the applicant is a 
beginner, that he regards writing as a spare-time 
hobby and that he has a strong desire to see HIS 
NAME IN PRINT and to earn some money. 

This approach is not likely to convince my 
correspondent who writes: “Would I learn any- 
thing from these courses that I have not already 
learnt from a University Honours course in 


. . ‘There is evidence of a - 


English Literature or from books like William 
Strunk’s The Elements of Style?’ He puts very 
well a point that is always being put to practising 
writers and journalists: “There must be a great 
many people who, like myself, are pleased to call 
themselves literate, who pride themselves on some 
facility of expression and on having something 
interesting to say, but whose work is nevertheless 
consistently rejected.’ He obviously does not 
consider his writing merely as a hobby and he 
should have been able to take a university course 
in journalism rather than one in Eng. Lit. London 
University used to run a not very satisfactory 
course of this kind but no longer does so and, 
so far as I can discover, there isn’t a school of 
journalism at any British university today—nor 
any full-time school anywhere else. 

What the correspondence courses do is to tell 
you a good deal about the mechanics of writing, 
give you useful information about markets for 
your work, criticise the writing you do during 
the course and encourage you to write whatever 
the instructor considers you to be capable of pro 
ducing. It will cost you, up to about £25 to doa 
full course (parts cost less) which you can get 
through at whatever speed you feel like adopting. 
The fact that some of the schools guarantee to 
return your fee if you have not sold enough of 
your work to cover the fee by the time you have 
finished the course appears to me to indicate that 
the standard is not as high as my correspondent 
wants it to be for his purposes. He is interested 
in ‘producing good journalistic work—up to Spec- 
tator standards, for the sake of argument.’ 
(Thank you.) The guarantee is more likely to re 
sult in the return of his fee than a fee from us. 

With or without a correspondence course, the 
way to get into journalism is either to be an out- 
side expert on something quite different, or to 
become a professional. It is not absolutely essen- 
tial to start on the Skibbereen Eagle—this is @ 
myth perpetuated by Fleet Street hacks who don’t 
want to lose their jobs—but the grounding you 
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r particulars. on 2ist May, 1960, ondon, PARKWAY GALLERY, ‘8 Parkway, N.W.1. 2 Amen Court, E.C.4 (CITy ~ 
Painting of London, Apri! 11-30. ——— E 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 
Continue to pay 74% p.a. on 
deposits, with extra 6° added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance’Sheet from 
t Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD, 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











PERSONAL 


A BOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY is pre- 
pared to consider works of merit, incl. verse, 
for publication on a co-op basis commanding 
an excellent royalty. Send MS. to Charter Pub- 
lishing Co., 23 Beresford Road, Southend-on- 
Sea. wo 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column. 


CANCER PATIENT 60608. Little girl (5), out- 
look very grave. Devoted to her younger brother, 
but without a father, sbe is cared for by her 
courageous mother who finds the physical and 
financial strain a grievous burden. Can you please 
help? Old jewellery, etc., gladly utilised.— 
National Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. a 
CHOOSE YOUR HOBBY from Music, Art, 
English or Writing. Please state subject in which 
interested. Brochure Free. — Southern Corre- 
spondence Coll College, Albion Road, Selsey. Sussex. 
CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, psychology and hy pnosis. 
Consultations by appointment.—R. K. Brian, 

19 Wigmore St.. W.1. LANgham 





4245. 
FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Laboratories, 


333/61 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, . W.1. D.X. ae 
ON ON MEDICAL ADV ICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAP Y 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREAT MENT 
Discussed in The Nationa! Press 
Available at the : 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


PRINTING at less cost by Offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, etc., with illustrations. — Susan Tully 
Ltd., Blenheim Street, W.1. MAYfair 6093. 


‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected. Ss ss 
JHE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, London, S.W.3. Also Club. 











EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.49, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Vi Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 





OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive Secre- 
tarial Training. Prospectus. 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION. 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS. for B.A., 
B.Sc.; B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (I and II), and 
other exams, Prospectus free from Registrar, 

UNIVERSITY 

CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., Lordon Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Examina- 
tions. Prospectus from W. Shaw Fictcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B.92, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 


RUSSIAN. Beginner's 18-Lesson Postal Course 
with individual witorial help, £3.—Write Dept. 
B.7, Wolsey Halil, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 





LEND YOUR MONEY TO THE 


CITY OF MANCHESTER 
I as Upwards. Trustee Security 
2 /Q,. for 3-10 years 


(We Leaflet from City poe 
pt. Hall, Manchester 2. 
tds CEN 3377, ext. 217 











SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
university graduates and other 
month and intensive 14-week 
Organising Secretary, Davies's, 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654 
ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE 
LAMPETER, CARDIGANSHIRE 
The 134th Session opens on October 14th, 1960 
St. David's College is a residential University 
College granting the B.D. and B.A. degrees 
under Royal Charters, and providing Honours 
Courses in Theology, Classics, Ancient History 
and Literature, Modern History, Welsh, English, 
French, Mathematics and Philosophy, and a 
General Degree Course. The Bishop Burgess 
Theological Hall attached to the College is 
open to all graduates. Speciai facilities are 
provided for overseas students 
Inclusive fees are about £210 per 
Applications for 1961-62 are now being 
accepted. The reserve list for 1960-61 is stil! 
open. For Entrance Regulations apply to the 
Principal. 


SUMMERHILL SCHOOL has a few vacancies 
Self government. Freedom, bur no licence. 
G.C.E.,.Co-ed of coarse. Very moderate fees.— 
A. S. Neill, Leiston, Suffolk Phone 40 

THE TRIANGLE Secretaria! College, 59-62 
South Molton Street. W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines) 
“WHICH? The April issue, out today, includes 
reports On.vacuum cleaners, carpet sweepers and 
barrier creams, ‘Which?’ reports are impartia! 
and factual, based on independent tests. 
*Which?’ is published monthly by the Con- 
sumers’ Association, annual subscription only £1 
to Dept. 7, 333 High Holborn, Lordon, W.C.1. 


especially for 
students. Six- 
courses.—Write 
158 Holland 


annum 


RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


AUSTRALIAN ap ny 

BERRA 

RESEARC “4 - HOLARSHIPS 
Applications are invited from 

enrolment as research students 
should be post-graduate students with capacity 
for research. Enrolments are invited as follows : 

(a) The John Curtin School of Medical 
Research. Students may enroi in the 
Departments of Biochemistry, Experi- 
mental Pathology, Medicai Ctemistry, 
Microbiology, Physiology, Physical Bio- 
chemistry and in the Unit of Inorganic 
Chemistry, in which work is being carried 
out on intermediary metabolism, cardio- 
vascular disease, heterocyclic chemistry, 
pox and influenza virsuses, neuro- 
physiology, electrolyte regulation, hor- 
mone assay, muscle-ceil electrochemistry 
and the chemistry of metal chelates. 

(b) The Research School of Physical Sciences. 
Students may enrol in the Departments 
of Astronomy, Geophysics, Nuclear 
Physics, Particle Physics and Theoreticai 
Physics, in which investigations are pro- 
ceeding on the Southern Miiky Way and 
Magellanic Clouds; the magnetic, heat 
conduction and mechanical properties of 
rocks; low energy nuclear physics: plasma 
Physics and 10 BeV accelerator design and 
construction; theoretical problems in 
nuclear and high energy physics. 

(c) The Research Schools of Social Sciences 
and Pacific Studies. Siudents may enro! 
to undertake research in the subjects 
of Anthropology and Sociology (includ- 
ing Oceanic Linguistics), Demography, 
Economics (including Economic History 
and Economic Statistics), Geography, 
(most branches but not at present with any 
emphasis on soil geography and clima- 
tofegy), Modern History (particularly in 
the fields of Australia and the British 
Commonwealth), * Far Eastern History 
(China and Japan), International Reia- 
tions, Law, Pacific History, Political 
Science (including Public Administration), 
Philosophy, Political and Social! Philo- 
sophy, and Statistics (including Mathe- 
matical Statistics). 

* A substantial knowledge of 

language is a prerequisite 

A smali number of scholarships is opea for 

competition among those wishing to enrol. The 
scholarships are tenable for an initial period of 
two years and may be extended for a third year. 
Scholars will normaily enroi for a Ph.D. degree 
The present value of a scholarship is £A925 
per annum. Scholars with appropriate medical 
qualifications teceive a basic allowance of 
£A1,347 per annum. Married scholars with 
dependent children may be granted an addi- 
tional allowance of £A265 per annum in re- 
spect of the first child and a further £A80 for 
each other child. The University witli make a 
contribution towards a scholar’s fares. 


UNIVERSITY, 


graduates for 
Applicants 


the relevant 


Application forms and further particulars are 
available from the ftundersigned, to whom 
applications should be submitted, or from the 
Secretary, the Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square 
London, W.C.1. The University reguiarly con- 
siders applications in June and November. but 
special consideration may be given to appli- 
cations at other times. Scholarships may be 
taken up at any time after award, inciuding 
vacation periods 

t R. A. HOHNEN, 
Registrar. 





Box 4, G.P.O., Canberra, A.C.T. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD DELEGACY FOR 
EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 
SUMMER SCHOOL IN SCIFNCE 
26 July—9 August, 1960 
to be heid in Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
University Science Departments. Laboratory 
and field courses of study for one or two weeks 
in Chemistry (Modern Analytical Techniques), 
Biochemistry, Microbiology and Living Orga- 
nisms, special .week-end courses in Radio- 
Chemisiry and Viruses, and a lecture course on 
Aspects of Modern Chemistry. The courses are 
given by lecturers and demonstrators from the 
Departments of Inorganic Chemistry, Metallurgy, 
Biochemistry, Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy, Agriculture, Pathology, and the 
Dyson Perrins and Clarendon Laboratories; and 
attention is paid to students’ preferences in indi- 
vidual work. The programme should be of 
interest to teachers of science, scientists and 
technicians engaged in industry, members ot 
adult classes and others who wish to extend their 
knowledge and understanding of science. Fee, 
£10 per week inclusive (reduced rate for 
students from certain adult classes, £7 7s.). 
Week-end courses: Viruses £3 Ss.; Radio- 

Chemistry, £4 17s. 6d 

Full particulars may be 
Secretary, Science Summer Schooi, 
versity Delegacy for Extra-Mural 
Rewley House, Wellington Square, 
Telephone : Oxford 57203 





obtained from the 
Oxford Uni- 
Studies, 
Oxford. 


LITERARY 


PAY FOR YOUR HOLIDAY BY WRITING 
ABOUT IT. Let the London School of Journa- 
lism show you how to produce the saleable con- 
tributions that editors are seeking by persona! 
postal coaching. Free advice and book from : 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 
19 Hertford Street, W.1, GRO 8250. 


BOOKS, Review Copies and others in fine con- 
dition purchased.—D. Levin, 38 Berners Street, 
W.t MUSeum 4224. 


BOOKS, The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper's columas to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders accompanied by a remitiance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
ls. 64. per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., “Spectator,” 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


HOW TO WRITE AND SELL—WITH KNOW- 
HOW ! No Sales—No Fees training shows you 
how to write what editors buy. Profit also from 
a free subscription to ‘The Writer.’ Send for 
interesting FREE R.1t ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success’ (45th Edition), B.A. Schoo! of 
Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 


POEMS ‘REQUIRED for publication. 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberlend. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fieet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with a for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
han es Courses Criticisms from Dept Ca 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for interest- 
ing free bookiet.—Thne Regeat Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


Arcadian 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
LITERARY TY PING. 2s. 6d. 1 000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone. 


MSS. TYPED. 2s. 1,000 words, 6d. carbon.— 


Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wallington, Surrey. 


TYPING MSS. 2s. 1.000 words. LEGAL WORK. 
Mary Wallis, 


13 Sudbury Road, Halstead, Essex. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
BINOCULARS, 7 x x 50, Bausch & Lomb (ex 
Admiralty). Current cost approx. £60. Perfect 
condition. Offered with leather case. £22. 15 days" 
Free Trial.—CHARLES FRANK LTD., Salt- 
market, Glasgow. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, B5s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladics’ and Gentiemen’s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.), Blue, Rose, Green, Grey. 
Ladies’ 34 to 44 bust, men’s 36 to 46. Patis. 
from Austin Smith, 30 Berkeley Street, W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask Tabie- 
cloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Teacloths, 
Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church Linens, 
Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from : 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
99 Donegall Square, Bcifast 1, 
Northern Ireland 
SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS tc measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 
SHIRTS MADE TO MEASURE from 30s. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garsiong Ltd., 2 
Corporation Street, Blackburn. 
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CROSSBOW 


THE LIMITS OF LAISSEZ-FAIRE 
By Enoch Powell, M.P. 

The Bow Group journal, 10/- 
3/- a copy 

CROSSBOW (S2), Rolis House, 

Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4 


@ year or 








SHOE REPAIRS BY POST. Ali types of foot. 
wear repaired and refurbished by skilled crafyge 
men in seven days. Specialised department for 
fitting new heels to fashion shoes. Attracti 
prices.—Details of the exclusive valeting service 
from : COOMBES (Dept. P.13), P.O. Box 6, 
HARROGATE 


EPICURE 


CLARET, BURGUNDY and HOCK 
ENTHUSIASTS 


should study 44-page list.—P.c. to PATEN & 
CO., Wine Shippers, Peterborough. 


PAUZBURG TEA CO., 25 Monument Street, | 
E.C.3, ofier their CEYLON/ASSAM Blends 
3 Ib. for 20s.; also LAPSANG-SOUCHONG 

3 Ib. for 27s. 6d., post free, c.w.o 


Recapture the fragrant delicacy of 
CEYLON ORANGE PEKOE TEA 
Direct imports available to all wishing to tastes 
again its distinctive flavour. 
_ ib. sent for 40s. cash with order 
(Only Ss. 8id. per ib. for this lovely teal 
Sma'i oi medium leaf. Staite which. 
W. S. A. (Cevion), 
{4 New Brown St., 


(Dept. 23/6) Manchester 


RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL 
Wiiton Road, Victoria 
Showrooms) English and Centinental cuisi 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention 
Proprietors. Tel.: VIC 5231. 


RESTAURANT, 7 
(opp. Godfrey Davee 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL PE 
consult us. Separate flais, too. We appreci 
intelligent people Share-a-Fiat Ltd., 1 
Piccadilly, W.i, HYD 2545. 


YOUNG SCOTS graduate (male) offers delight 
ground-floor flat, furnished or unfurnished, ie 
elegant Maryiebone Square. Spacious lounge and 
bedroom, smal! kitchenette, central heating. € 
miaute from Baker Street and Maryiebone S 
tions. Music-lever preferred (sound-proofing né 
guaranteed). £7 7s. per week, including heat ange 
light.—Pleasc write to Box 6021. 


HOTELS 
NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, Nethybridge. 


ness-shire. Easy access 
beautifui surroundings. 
climbing or touring Highlands. Self-contained 
Suites, private sitting-rooms, h. & c. all beds 
rooms. Own croquet and putting. Exceilent fist 
ing, golfing. Fully licensed. Tei.: Nethybridgé 
203 and 276 ; 


{nvet- 
near Cairngorms, id 
Excellent for walking, 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


COSTA BRAVA. Dr. Cooper and Sra. Bedés 
Travel Service specialists in Italian Resorts, big @ 
and small. We only recommend hotels and 
Pensions personally inspected by L.T.S. Briti 
rep. in Italy.—Write LT.S., C.P., 120 Rapallo, 
Italy. 

FOUR DOUBLE ROOMS in private vilia on 
French Reviera. British resident, S.a.c.—Bom 
6009. 

GOWER COAST. Delightful 
tage, ail electric. Tel., TV, fridge. garage. 
5. Regret no pets.—Box 6010 


modernised cot- 
Steep 








SPECTATOR 
INDEX 


The full alphabetical index of 

contents and contributors to 

Volume 203 of the ‘Spectator’ 

(July - December, 1959) is 

available. 

Orders, and a remittance of 5s. 
per copy should be sent to : 
THE SALES MANAGER 

SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 GOWER STREET, 
LONDON, WCI 
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